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Program of High School Principals’ Confer- 
ence, November 22 and 23, 1929 


Friday Morning, 8:30 to 11:30 a.m. 
Inspection of Student Teaching in the Bloomington High School. 


Friday Afternoon, 2 p.m. 
Commerce Auditorium 
Professor W. W. Wright, Indiana University, presiding. 


Welcome. William Lowe Bryan, President of Indiana University, and 
Henry Lester Smith, Dean of the School of Education, Indiana Uni- 
versity. 


2:30. Critical Aspects of Adolescent Psychology. L. A. Pechstein, 
Dean of the College of Education, University of Cincinnati. 


3:15. Social Guidance of Girls in the Junior High School. Marie 
Thurston, Principal of Junior High School, Elwood, Indiana. 


4:00. Reception to the visiting principals, by President and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Lowe Bryan, at their home. 


Friday Evening, 6 p.m. 


Dinner in the Student Building Auditorium, Professor Carl G. F. Fran- 
zén, Indiana University, presiding. 


Friday Evening, 7:15 p.m. 
Commerce Auditorium 
Dean H. L. Smith, Indiana University, presiding. 


7:30. Time Saving in Secondary Education. L. A. Pechstein, Dean 
of the College of Education, University of Cincinnati. 


8:15. Creative Activity: A Way to Citizenship. D. H. Vass, Prin- 
cipal of Woodrow Wilson Junior High School, Terre Haute, In- 
diana. 
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Saturday Morning, 9:30 a.m. 
Commerce Auditorium 
Professor W. W. Patty, Indiana University, presiding. 


9:15. European Practices in the Reorganization of Adolescent Educa- 
tion. H. L. Smith, Dean of the School of Education, Indiana 
University. 


10:00. Round Table Discussions. 
I. Administrative Organization and Articulation of Junior and Senior 
High Schools. Room: 30, Commerce Building. Cloyd Anthony, 
Principal of Junior High School, Bloomington, Indiana, presiding. 


Articulation of Junior and Senior High School. W. S. Forney, 
Principal of Wiley High School, Terre Haute, Indiana, leader. 

Administrative Organization and Articulation of Junior and Senior 
High Schools. Hugh E. Vandivier, Supervising Principal of 
Marion Junior High School, Marion, Indiana, leader. 


II. The Junior High School Curriculum. Room 24, Commerce Build- 
ing. C. E. Eash, Principal of Warren Township High School, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, presiding. 


The Junior High School Curriculum. Paul F. Addison, Principal 
of Wilson Junior High School, Muncie, Indiana, leader. 


Ill. Extra-Curricular Activities in the Junior High School. Room 25, 
Commerce Building. W. F. Loper, Principal of High School, 
Shelbyville, Indiana, presiding. 


Extra-Curricular Activities in the Junior High School. Alza A. 
Brewer, Principal of Junior High School, Connersville, Indi- 
ana, leader. 


Saturday Afternoon, 2 p.m. 
INDIANA-PURDUE FOOTBALL GAME 


Critical Aspects of Adolescent Psychology 


(Abstract) 


L. A. PECHSTEIN, Dean of the College of Education, University of 
Cincinnati 


ONE should be on his guard regarding viewing adolescence as having 
critical aspects. Psychologists have been far too prone to paint ado- 
lescence as a period of great danger and constantly impending catas- 
trophes. It is true that adolescent psychology reveals several critical 
aspects; it is just as true that, with profiting from a reasonable amount 
of informative knowledge and the exercising of reasonable care, these 
critical features can be adequately handled. This means that adoles- 
cence should be viewed primarily in terms of normality, not abnor- 
mality. 

Three aspects of adolescent development warrant our special atten- 
tion: 

1. The Capacity Factor. With maturing of capacity or general 
intelligence, individual differences in powers to learn reach a point of 
great significance at adolescence. There is first the spread of individ- 
ual differences in general. Of an importance fully as significant are 
sexual differences. The girl has been geared to grow at a rate calcu- 
lated to bring her to physiological maturity approximately in the twelve 
to-thirteen-year span; the slower-growing boy has from infancy on 
been handicapped, as a result of which his physiological maturing will 
tend to occur approximately one and one-half to two years later than 
his more rapidly growing rival. With physiological maturing correlat- 
ing to some degree with the maturing of general intelligence, it is easy 
to see that girls on the average are outclassing boys in capacity to 
learn at all years up to the beginning of adolescence. These facts 
challenge the school to handle, in the light of all the scientific facts at 
hand, its problems of segregation, classification, and individualization. 

2. The Maturity Aspect. Adolescence is primarily a time for ma- 
turing. Significant maturings are as follows: sexual, moral and re- 
ligious, emotional, vocational, and intellectual. The studies of the ap- 
pearance of juvenile delinquents, and recent medical studies regarding 
the final determination of sterility among ’teen age girls, give emphatic 
point to the maturity aspect. The age of fifteen years may be safely 
taken as the one outstanding year at which the large majority of ado- 
lescents have matured along the lines above indicated. Psychologists 
speak of the teachable age as reaching its high point at approximately 
fifteen years. These several maturings point to the significance of the 
year fifteen for choice, sincé it seems clear that practically all powers 
of the individual—physiological, intellectual, moral, vocational, ete.— 
are sufficiently matured to warrant choice after try-out. 
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3. The Health Aspect. Medical research shows that health powers 
in general during the early adolescent period are at low ebb. Mor- 
bidity is high, although mortality is low. The organism is under ter- 
rific physical strain, with reserve powers rapidly being consumed in 
meeting the great problems of physical growth. Yet we find that, with 
the tremendous downward shift of curricular materials, the physically 
straining adolescent is confronted with learning problems extremely 
weighty and burdensome. The statistics of the junior college show that 
approximately one-half the materials formerly considered appropriate 
for college years have settled down to the high school period. With 
this curricular burden superimposed upon rapidly growing organisms, 
already strained, the health aspect is made increasingly critical. 

It is held that the junior high school is unusually well adapted for 
coping with the above-mentioned critical aspects of adolescent psychol- 
ogy and that, operating sanely, this school can bring most adolescents 
thru these critical times of maturing without abnormalities manifesting 
themselves or the adolescent ever realizing that he is a problem to him- 
self and his elders. 


Social Guidance of Girls in the Junior High 
School 


MARIE THURSTON, Principal of Junior High School, Elwood 


DuRING the State Teachers’ Association in Indianapolis, the deans 
and advisers of girls held a symposium with Miss Sarah M. Sturtevant, 
Professor of Education at Columbia University, as the principal 
speaker. After I had heard Miss Sturtevant on the first evening I was 
inspired and became as enthusiastic as her students are, and I was 
“trailing” her the rest of the time. Many of the ideas embodied in this 
paper are the result of Miss Sturtevant’s suggestions. 

The junior high school plays an important part in the realization 
of the ultimate aims of education; namely, the physical, vocational, 
civic-social, and avocational. I shall mention a few of the functions of 
the junior high school which contribute to the fulfilment of these aims. 
The four which I give are taken from Koos’ list in his book, The Junior 
High School: (1) realizing a democratic school system thru recogni- 
tion of individual differences and thru guidance; (2) recognizing the na- 
ture of the child at adolescence; (3) improving the socializing oppor- 
tunities by enriching the child’s social contacts; (4) continuing the in- 
fluence of the home. 

Among these functions we must accept guidance, which is espe- 
cially adapted to the adolescent age, as an important purpose of the 
junior high school. Guidance may be defined as an attempt on the 
part of teachers to have a well-planned, definite program to direct pupils’ 
activities toward worthy objectives. Guidance is not a new thing. 
Every real teacher has given guidance; the only new part is the con- 
scious attempt upon the part of the instructors. In making plans for 
guidance, whether it is physical, curricular, social, vocational, civic, 
avocational, or ethical, it must be remembered that the means and 
methods of guidance, the changes to be made, and the basis upon which 
the advice and guidance must depend, are for individual pupils. 

In beginning this discussion on social guidance, I shall quote Floy 
V. Elliott, Dean of Girls at Tulsa, Oklahoma. “A social program for 
girls should be a process of socialization, and the socialization of a 
girl reaches beyond the creation of a mere social situation on into the 
development of her soul, setting up changes in making it larger and 
freer.” It is the individual, the environment, and the connection be- 
tween the two with which we are concerned. The work is accomplished 
thru the whole school situation by using the subject-matter, methods of 
teaching, and extra-curricular activities of the school. 

The social program must possess unity, purpose, and effectiveness. 


1 Fourteenth Yearbook of the National Association of Deans of Women, 1927, p. 141. 
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It should be arranged so that it will give to the pupils the right stand- 
ards and ideas of how to mingle among people. Knowing how to live 
together means that pupils should know habits, appreciations, and senti- 
ments of older people as well as those of the younger folks. It is im- 
portant to develop those social qualities which will enable them to live 
together harmoniously. They should know how to meet and talk to 
their associates, codoperate with them, be able to enjoy their fellowship, 
and conform to the usages of polite society. 

This social life of the school must be as nearly normal as possible. 
It should be planned to do more than just teach the art of living to- 
gether. It should give pupils the practice in this which they will re- 
ceive thru active membership in a well-organized social group. 

Pupils secure social training from many sources of the regular 
school work. Subjects such as English, history, civics, art, music, and 
manual arts contribute more to the pupils’ social development than other 
subjects do. The methods of teaching contribute in varying amounts. 
The socialized recitation and project method may be mentioned as con- 
tributing factors. 

The social program should include both the care for the individual 
girl or personnel work and the organization and administration of a 
character-making program for the school. 

In caring for the individual girl it is necessary to know her name, 
abilities, accomplishments, home environment, associates, facts about 
her health, strong points, weaknesses, interests,and ambitions. It must 
be remembered that there are two classes of girls with which to deal 
in the junior high school. One type expects to continue her education 
in a senior high school and in a college; the other type is the girl 
whose goal is her sixteenth birthday, for on that day she may be re- 
leased from school. ‘The training of the latter must fit her for marriage, 
motherhood, and other social responsibilities. The guiding questions 
should be: How much longer will we have these children? What is 
the individual girl gaining from her school experience which better en- 
ables her to meet her life problems and to make her contribution to the 
group life of family, community, and nation? 

The personnel work should be in the hands of a staff consisting of 
a principal or a dean, visiting teacher, doctor, nurse, psychiatrist, and 
other experts. This group investigates such problems as the causes 
for the maladjusted and anti-social girls. 

The machinery needed to handle the organization and administra- 
tion of a character-making program for the school thru the extra- 
curricular activities will vary according to the enrollment of the school. 
The persons who are in charge of the social program must be familiar 
with the local community. They should know in what ways home, 
school, community, and industrial conditions influence their youth of 
all classes. The problems confronted in planning for social organiza- 
tion in the school are very much the same as those of the mother in 
securing the right atmosphere in the home. 

It is advisable to have the following plan: 

1. A dean of girls to direct the work. 
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2. A social committee of teachers appointed by the principal and 
consisting of a physical education director, a home economics director, 
and the sponsor of dramatics. The work of this committee is to educate 
the group or social faculty on social needs of the school, to analyze 
objectives for the school, and to analyze ways and means to accomplish 
the objectives. : 

8. A social committee of the students who may get values thru 
experience rather than just thru talk about these values. 

4. The social faculty which includes the class advisors, club spon- 
sors, and home room teachers. This social faculty should have leaders 
who enjoy young people and whom the pupils will enjoy. A person 
who sees individual needs is especially good as a member of the social 
faculty. 

5. It is necessary to depend on Parent-Teacher Associations or 
similar organizations to assist in social guidance, for the great need is 
coéperation of intelligent parents. The secondary school has charge 
of pupils only six out of the twenty-four hours. Homes can help us 
by directing the use of the leisure time, improving study habits, assist- 
ing in a girl’s.choice of companions, regulating her hour of retiring 
and rising, improving her conduct in social affairs, assisting in better 
manners and morals, launching a campaign against cheap amusements, 
and training for wholesome recreations. 


The first task in planning a social program is to discover the 
needs of the group and then to formulate its objectives. The aims and 
objectives are the same in both the small and large schools. Of course 
the specific objectives will vary according to the needs of the local 
school and community. 

The general objectives are the ultimate aims of education, but they 
may be restated as the following: (1) to contribute to the best type 
of education in social relationships; (2) to train in wise use of leisure; 
and (3) to meet the needs for developing (a) character, (b) better citi- 
zenship, and (c) personal welfare of each boy and girl. 

Some specific objectives are: (1) to furnish opportunity for recre- 
ation, play, and work; (2) to develop girls to be honest, courteous, and 
considerate of the rights of others; (3) to give practice in living to- 
gether in kinder and more pleasant relationships; (4) to give expres- 
sion to all that is best in the whole personality, e.g., (a) health as a 
physical basis for personality, and (b) external development such as 
dress, poise, and womanly charm; (5) to give opportunity for learning 
how to assume responsibility and carry it thru to the end; (6) to use 
the school as a training ground of true democracy; (7) to try to con- 
serve and develop what has been begun in good homes; (8) to improve 
environment in order to eliminate conditions which cause stealing, cheat- 
ing, etc.; (9) to furnish the best training for those who by endowment 
should become leaders; (10) to develop the majority of the group to be 
intelligent followers; and (11) to educate thru friendships. Dr. George 
A. Gordon has pointed out that “The great friend is first of all a 
standard to which we look, and by which we measure ourselves, a 
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standard for character, aim, and passionate desire. The great friend 
is the great educator.’” 

To perform the social project it is wise to consider the school both 
as a whole and also in subdivisions. The social platform of the school 
informs the public for what it stands and for what it will be responsi- 
ble. A community should understand that the school is responsible for 
only those activities which are directly sponsored by it. Then too, the 
matter of regulation and supervision is planned. 

In discussing the extra-curricular activities, the personal influence 
of the home room teacher is very beneficial. She serves as the connect- 
ing link between the home and the school, and acts as a mother of her 
group. She helps the 7B pupils to get adjusted to their new environ- 
ment and to develop class and school loyalty. 

The sympathetic codperation of the entire school faculty is neces- 
sary in managing clubs, class meetings and parties, student-body coun- 
cils, plays, pageants, concerts, entertainments, band, orchestra, contests, 
athletic functions, playground, assemblies, and editing of publications. 

In addition to these numerous activities some schools offer a course 
in social guidance. The following outline was sent to me by Mrs. Meta 
B. Steinhausen, Dean of Girls, Washington Junior High School, at 
Rochester, New York. She uses it with the Girls’ Senior Corps, which 
is the Dean’s class. 


American Girlhood: Its Duties, Privileges, and Rights 


I. Service to Home— 
Parents 
Grandparents 
Sisters 
Brothers 
Good Times—Every girl has a right to a good time. 
What is a good time? 


II. Service to School— 


Boy and Girl Friendships 
Comrades | School Socials 
Officers 
Teachers 
Property 


Ill. Service to Community— 
Country, Flag 
Society 
Community 
Community Amusements 


IV. Self—Personal Obligations and Personal Rights— 
Personal and Social Hygiene 
Personality 
Character 
Friends 


2 Thirteenth Yearbook of the National Association of Deans of Women, 1926, p. 16. 
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V. Common Faith in God— 
Reverence for Name 
Tolerance of Belief of Others 
Obedience to Laws 


The following plan of organization is suggested for the social guid- 
ance of girls in a small high school of one hundred students: 
1. The dean or principal who teaches part-time and assumes ad- 
ministrative duties. 
2. Few clubs organized 
(1) Girls’ Athletic Association with the physical education di- 
rector in charge. 
(2) Dramatic Club sponsored by the English teacher. 
(3) Girl Reserves sponsored by one of the other teachers. 
(4) The Girls’ League, a combination of these three clubs with 
the dean or principal as sponsor. 
8. Each class organized with a faculty sponsor. 
4. Entire group of sponsors forming a social faculty which has 
already been mentioned. 


In a few schools where the home room meetings occur during one 
period of the regular program, it has proved satisfactory to follow a 
definite plan such as the one presented below: 


1. An outline study informs seventh-grade pupils about their new 
environment, curriculum, and extra-curricular activities. The school 
creed and school song are included in this plan. This study meets two 
days per week. In the eighth grade, a course of information on voca- 
tions is offered. 

2. A social program is presented one day per week. 

8. A general class assembly is held on one day. 

4. A short period of ten minutes and then a general school assem- 
bly are planned for the fifth day. 


I shall briefly relate some of the social experiences in our junior 
high school. We have had home room organizations for a few years 
and two years ago various clubs were organized. Our present list of 
clubs consists of Book Club, Boosters Club, Current Events Club, Dra- 
matic Club, Girl Reserves, Glee Club, Health Club, Home Economics 
Club, Music Appreciation Club, Nature Study Club, Torch or Junior 
Hi-Y, and Travel Club. Every pupil is a member of a club. Our clubs 
meet three times per month on. Wednesday, the last period in the fore- 
noon. We arrange our program by the “float plan,” omitting the first 
period the first time, then the second period, etc. The fourth Wednes- 
day is a home room meeting. Sometimes we find it necessary to have a 
second home room meeting during the month. It may be only ten or 
fifteen minutes in length. 

We feel that our athletic contests prove very valuable not only to 
the members of the team, but also to the other members of the school. 
They afford opportunity for codperative ability for the entire school and 
develop qualities of loyalty, social morality, Arid social conscience. 
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In our school assemblies we try to give our pupils experience as 
performers and as members of an audience. 

Last year we had a few home room parties as a result of attend- 
ance contests. These proved very popular and also beneficial, so we 
plan to have parties for all classes this year. 

We have had two teas for the mothers and daughters, and informal 
receptions for the fathers and sons. Last year the faculty sponsored 
these parties, but this time our boys and girls took full charge of the 
affairs. Our mothers’ tea, given by the girls, was held from 3:30 to 4:30 
o’clock in the spacious hall of our building. The pupils acted on the 
various committees and presented an interesting program which was 
followed by light refreshments. At 7:30 o’clock on the same day, while . 
the corridors were still decorated, the boys entertained their fathers at 
an informal reception. The parties proved very valuable. We teachers 
met many of the patrons, and our’boys and girls are having an oppor- 
tunity for normal social experience. 

In our social affairs we strive to have our parties initiated or ac- 
cepted by the pupils. Then they are projected and organized and finally 
evaluated by them. 

Our parties are held in the school building immediately at the close 
of the school day with the exception of the fathers-sons’ reception. The 
parties end by 5 o’clock. The entertainment of the guests consists of a 
program or a group of contests and games. We usually serve light re- 
freshments but the expenses of the party are small, and are taken care 
of by special assessments. Our home economics department is located 
in an adjoining building, so it isn’t easily accessible; but we use my 
office or a nearby classroom for a butler’s pantry and we get along very 
nicely. 

One section of the 8B’s has already had its class party. They com- 
pletely surprised their home room teacher in one of the best planned 
events that we have ever enjoyed. Its members possess some of the 
best talent of the school, so their program was excellent. 

It is easy to discover that we have only started with our parties, 
but the results so far have proved very satisfactory to us teachers; 
however, there is much for us to do. Our social program includes 
practically the same activities for our boys as for the girls. This is a 
very simple plan, but I relate what we are doing, for even the smallest 
school may carry on the kind of social guidance of which I have spoken. 

In evaluating the work on terms of results it is important to see 
how it has helped the girls prepare for the next step in their lives. If 
they continue their education, they should be able to make adjustments 
socially, morally, and intellectually with little loss of time. If they do 
not go on to school, the task is to help them to find and hold their place 
in life by being able to meet the increasing and changing demands 
made upon them. If the girls are able to fit in well, they have learned 
self-management and self-adjustment. 

Secondly, it is necessary to measure the degree to which we have 
succeeded in creating or fostering in our high school the standards of 
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living that tend toward character building and development of good cit- 
izenship, and that instil new interests in life and stimulate joy in living 
fully. 

The social program should help the girls in finding truth, arriving 
at beauty, and striving for the “Good Life.” In other words, it may be 
expressed to be good and attractive at the same time. However, if one 
is socially efficient, he must be more than just good; he must be good 
for something; so it should be the aim to train each pupil to be an 
active co-worker of the school. 

In conclusion I wish to quote this verse from John Oxenham’s 
“Great Heart,” where the voice says to the Youth: 


“‘Where are you going, Great Heart?’ 
And youth replies: 
‘To lift Today above the Past; 
To make Tomorrow sure and fast; 
To nail God’s colors to the mast.’ 
And the voice comes back: 
‘Then God go with you, Great Heart.’ ” 


We have an opportunity for fellowship with youth and to receive 
its inspiration. We must assume responsibility to accept and create 
the best for the adolescent girls so they may make Youth’s reply. 


~ 
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Time Saving in Secondary Education 
(Abstract) 


L. A. PECHSTEIN, Dean of the College of Education, University of 
Cincinnati 


IF one wants to be cynical, he may seriously ask the question, “Why 
do we want to save time?” or better, “What have we done with the 
time we have saved in American education?” The junior high school 
was heralded as a great time-saving institution as it reduced the ele- 
mentary school by two years. Yet the secondary school has continued 
to include the six years superimposed upon the decapitated six-year 
elementary school. The seven-year elementary school, notably at Kan- 
sas City, has, by a 7-4-2 arrangement, literally saved a year. The lib- 
eral arts college, now operating as a junior college, is proving to be a 
time-saving institution. The facts seem to be that a properly operated 
junior college, having transferred much of its original college material 
to the secondary school, can complete all the requirements of liberal or 
general college education in two years beyond a typical high grade high 
school. 

The high school has, therefore, not been a time-saving institution, 
measured in length of years. Its saving has been along the no less 
marked and fundamental line of appropriating materials from the col- 
lege unit above. By elimination of worthless subject-matter and trans- 
ferring certain of its material to lower levels, it has easily made place 
for the inclusion of material from above. It may strictly be said 
that the reorganized high school is the people’s college, involving as it 
does approximately one-half the materials originally presented in col- 
lege. A detailed scrutiny of the fields of modern language, mathematics, 
economics, history, English literature, science, etc., shows the validity 
of this statement. 

Added opportunity awaits the high school for further saving. In 
intimate contact with a junior college which it can control, a high school 
can further eliminate duplications which are still found between its 
‘courses and the first two years of the typical junior college courses. 
To this further saving of a curricular order, the high school has a great 
opportunity of making further savings thru better teaching methods. 
Again, with public schools in the large cities being operated on a ten- 
months’ basis, we should expect to accomplish ten months of real work 
rather than to spread out the achievements of an earlier nine-month- 
year over a ten-months’ period. Three methods are therefore sug- 
gested for further time-saving in secondary education: (1) further de- 
velopment of the secondary curriculum in close articulation with a con- 
trolled junior college, (2) improvement in teaching method, and (3) 
careful use of the longer school year. 
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What will be the typical high school tomorrow? The 6-3-3 plan is 
not likely to prove dominant. If the high school is to rest upon a 
junior high school base, then we are likely to move towards the 6-4-4 
organization. Time will probably show, however, that we can operate 
on a 6-4-3 basis, and bring our youth before they are twenty to the 
conclusion of general or liberal education, irrespective of whether this 
is styled college or secondary level. Such a plan as the Kansas City 
type (7-4-2) would perhaps emerge into a 7-5 or 7-3-2, with tendency 
being to get away from the two-year administrative unit. 

Whatever the particular mathematical organization of the secondary 
education of the future, two marked tendencies appear: (1) to end 
general, liberal, preparatory education with a secondary school which 
incorporates the so-called junior college, and (2) to direct the student to 
specific professional training by the twentieth year. To these tenden- 
cies will probably be added a third one of completing technical training 
for many students upon this lower secondary level, especially in such 
fields as industry, home-making, and commerce. The essential purpose 
of time-saving in secondary education is fundamentally this: to bring 
youth directly to his professional training at an earlier age, presumably 
about twenty. 
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Creative Activity: A Way to Citizenship 


D. H. Vass, Principal of Woodrow Wilson Junior High School, 
Terre Haute 


“THERE is no such thing possible as an ethical philosophy made up 
in advance. . . . In other words, there can be no final truth in 
ethics any more than in physics, until the last man has had his experi- 
ence and said his say." 


DESIRE AND WHAT TO DESIRE 


One can imagine the ideal community as a place where no one 
desires what he cannot have and where each can have what he desires. 
Where no one desires what he cannot have there is no need to regu- 
late human action or to show any concern about the problems of cit- 
izenship; where each may have what he wants there is no need but 
the reassuring guarantee that high social values will ultimately pre- 
vail. It will be granted, I suppose, that where there is perfect ad- 
justment between desire and what to desire, there is no problem of 
citizenship. The meaning of crime and punishment, poverty and un- 
employment, snake trails of political corruption and public dishonesty, 
luxury and leisure for the few and labor and crumbs from surfeited 
tables for the many, or the attitudes of specialized groups conflicting 
with total-group values, we should never know. 

But we do not live in such a world. And about the certainty of 
plans and procedures for adjustment between desire and what to desire, 
there have been differences of opinion. Some of them ill-fated, because 
ill-timed, have left only doubt and confusion; others have been noble 
enough and true enough, but with means to their ends faulty enough. 
It seems imminently proper, therefore, to review some of these. plans, 
to inquire what meaning there is for us in the fact that education in 
the past has so persistently associated the good life with some form 
of discipline; and finally, to venture a way, now without the authority 


of popular faith, but a way which hangs on the horizon of our educa- 
tional purview. 


EXPRESSION AND REPRESSION 


Wherever men have thought carefully about what constitutes the 
good life, they have concluded that two ways lie wide open. (All of 
“hem have not been so foolish as Anthony Comstock or Bishop Asbury.) 
Either human nature is wholly distrusted and severely repressed or it 
is naively trusted and extravagantly expressed. In the first, the ex- 
perience of high school principals leaves the conviction that adolescence 


1 James, William, Address to Yale Philosophical Club, 1891. 
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will sooner or later assert itself and burst its bonds; in the second, so 
much disorder results that principals once again idealize order and re- 
straint. 

One might suppose that somewhere, perhaps near the center, there 
would be a point which is truth. But there is no point of agreement 
where the two views may be perfectly balanced. Any program of cit- 
izenship which does not recognize the necessity of restraining and guid- 
ing expression is inherently absurd, and any procedure which wholly 
distrusts a full and complete expression of human nature leaves only 
suicide. Since, then, educational theory is left to pick and choose its 
content and practices for good citizenship (which brings up the more 
difficult “how much” and “how little”), it is enough to say that most 
of our plans, like men, are withered somewhat by their choices. Let us 
briefly discuss two ways for citizenship training and begin with an old 
way, which I shall call the way of ethical inventoriness. 


PROBLEMS FROM PLATO’S Republic 


From an ancient writer on politics and education we read about 
the creation of an ideal state left in bondage to static and unchanging 
standards. In the struggle between new contractual relationships of 
living and the old relationships of status, Plato’s emphasis is upon 
status. Changelessness rather than growth is the ideal of his social and 
educational philosophy. Even songs, games, and toys he carefully cen- 
sored because they might discipline the young mind to change and thus 
become dissolving and anarchic elements in the state. These minor 
details were fundamental, and he did not overlook them. The question 
raised by Plato, and one which has posed itself in education since, is 
this: How far can a program for citizenship training catalog the goods 
and bads of living? What is the efficacy of fixedness, of inventory, of 
rigidity, of pattern, of “preaching about” in the good life? And shall 
he who is most obedient win the palm? 

Perhaps a program for citizenship training can say what songs 
children shall sing, what dances they shall dance, what poems they shall 
read, and what gods they shall worship. Perhaps, too, it can carefully 
avoid the vicarious experience of a “mistaken prayer in song and word” 
and thus furnish life its model. But individuals may grudgingly con- 
form with their actual attitudes unchanged, and men of the model may, 
like the pilgrims in the myth, have only habit without philosophy. The 
point here is not the influence of a healthful and wholesome surrounding, 
which, unconsciously and thru habit, tends to accustom living to a love 
of refinement and the beautiful. No one would wish to quarrel with 
Plato about that. It is the more important question that, in full-grown, 
reflective citizenship, any ethical inventory or knowledge of cataloged 
goods and bads stands in need of some consent, that the negation of 
this possibility does not alone justify censorship. 

All of us feel, I suppose, that the future must be certain, but not 
bound; and all of us, I venture, are too much afraid of change thru 
dangerous and adventurous living and too much afraid of security with- 
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out change. Among our educational wants is the assurance of the 
security and permanence of good living. Ethicists, as well as edu- 
cators, have revealed noticeable concern on this problem. Bentham 
counted this security and permanence among the articles of happiness 
and the great principles of human life, and Hobbes cataloged the good 
to guarantee them. His list includes seeking peace, muking covenants 
and keeping them, showing gratitude, adjusting one’s self to others, and 
so on. We define them as health, command of fundamental processes, 
worthy home membership, vocation, citizenship, worthy use of leisure 
time, and ethical character. 

A theory in education which seems quite generally to have gained 
the day, and one which is apparently gaining ground more and more, 
is that which makes good citizenship the equivalent of conforming to 
some ethical inventory. Some things are simply “taboo” and the tactful 
man learns early to accept the inventory without cavil. It is his best 
welfare guide. That the public school system proceeds on the assump- 
tion, utilitarian in the broadest sense, that good citizenship is a set of 
activities which can be definitely shown to be in harmony with, and 
therefore necessary for, the items of the inventory, is almost self- 
evident. 


INVENTORY EVALUATION 


It does not matter whether any one list is or is not correct, for 
the goods and bads of life may be variously defined. That is a pre- 
rogative which any citizen may claim, and one which most men do 
claim. Whatever they are, one may always doubt that a great life, 
like a great poem, can be cut out by a pattern. In actual practice the 
plan of ethical inventoriness operates, as it did in Plato’s state, for the 
promotion of the conventional criterion and in the interest of conven- 
tional living and thinking. To live is to be curious and to slip with 
curiosity, but the inventory stifles curiosity and makes the “steadier 
step” morality. For the man whose “ends” are in conflict with a Pla- 
tonic, a Hobbian, or a Benthamite list there is left, to put it mildly, 
only stupidity, if not plain immorality. Perhaps we should give up any 
program of citizenship training which comes in net effect to mean the 
subordination of the individual to anything. 


PARTICIPATING IN 


Let us now turn to John Dewey and inquire what he has to say of 
citizenship training and ask ourselves, more particularly, what Dewey 
meant when he rejected “ends” and “finished products” and said that 
we create our own values. The thesis which he defended is this: A 
full and free interplay of experience, in which participation guides and 
makes good citizenship thru mistake, error, and perplexity, is the way of 
most worth for the reconstruction of attitudes, dispositions, and inter- 
ests. To those who do not share the faith of the inventory there is left 
the possibility of participating in all the intellectual experiences of liv- 
ing from the “dumb gladness that welcomes the dawn” to the quiet con- 
templation of ev’ntide, all the aesthetic experiences which turn nature 
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into art, and all the social experiences which bud in beginning initiative 
and responsibility and bloom in the self-direction of mature citizenship. 

For the purpose here one may classify social organizations into 
two types, each having its own way for citizenship training. There 
may be first the society which seeks to preserve its customs, maintain 
its standards, and worship its creeds at the expense of everything else. 
This society looks with suspicion on extra-group practices and extra- 
group beliefs. It characterizes itself with isolation, exclusiveness, and 
routine. Its program for citizenship training limits itself to the imme- 
diate end of saving the “status quo” as defined and determined by the 
itemized ideals of an inventory. And it eventuates in the institutional- 
ization of life itself, and perhaps never in the reconstruction and the en- 
richment of living: 

The second type of social organization sets up situations and 
chances for its citizens to practice living the good life with the hope 
that such practice-living will improve and enrich subsequent living. 
This type of social organization—and school—makes participating in the 
largest number of responsibilities its main tool for adding meaning to 
living. It seems that Dewey’s “widened sharing and participating” is 
basic for a romantically democratic age. It seems further that such a 
plan for citizenship training offers diversity and novelty to experience, 
presents a challenge to thought, and values the boldness of youth in 
living. One shares more points of contact and perceives and responds 
to a greater number of relations. Each takes himself in reference to 
another. Thus what one intends, proposes, and does gives point and 
direction to what another intends, proposes, and does. In this social 
and psychological “backwash” one shares more, intends more, partici- 
pates more, and does more like the players on a baseball team. And 
this variation brings premium in renewal and reconstruction of the 
players on the team. 


LEADERSHIP AND MISTAKE 


Men have long had some hope of eliminating the undesirable things 
of society thru a process of education. What education can do for the 
race in its struggle for a better world is an open question. Whether 
there are two sorts of people, “our sort” and the other sort; whether the | 
other sort ought to be educated, but not above their station; whether 
there are some not capable of participating fully and freely in the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship; and finally whether there are others who 
simply will not take, without some catalog of goods and bads to guide 
them, the education necessary for living together well, are thorny ques- 
tions for the present and future. 

In a program of education for citizenship training where ideas work 
themselves thru tentative stages toward something, tho at times imper- 
fect, like the true needs of society, it makes some difference how sin- 
cerely a thing is believed in and how genuinely it is practiced. This type 
of education is yet an experiment. Some honestly question it, and every 
intelligent person admits that it is on trial and may fail. It is worth 
thinking about, anyway, that even a wrong solution which those con- 
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cerned have worked out for themselves may be better in the long run 
than a more scientific and philosophical direction imposed from above 
and without by the ethical inventory. I sometimes wonder if we do 
not have a misconception of leadership, which is the source of much of 
our difficulty about citizenship training. Many principals feel that a 
scientific leadership from without is a better means to present a vicari- 
ous experience than a real one; whereas leadership may be merely to 
maintain opportunities for all to make their own mistakes and profit by 
them. The ideals of the inventory are not ends of but ends for action; 
they do not grow out of each child’s own perplexities or guide his con- 
duct therefrom, but they grow out of the principal’s perplexities and are 
laid down to keep students from having perplexities. The school need 
not spoil students by giving them a chance to make mistakes and learn 
from making them. And citizenship ideals which grow out of error 
need not doom the masses to destruction. 


SOCIAL AND INTEGRATING ACTIVITY 


The more practical and concrete formulation of the foregoing prin- 
ciples may be found in such things as the home room, the student offi- 
cer, the student council, the club, and the like. Many schools put work 
of this type under the heading, “Social and Integrating Experiences” 
or “Social Activity.” As defined by the principals, “Social Activity’ 
means the relation experiences of living. It includes a participating and 
sharing in the school’s affairs commensurate with the school’s progress 
and the pupil’s growth. It values processes instead of products, places 
no premium on amount-to-be-covered, but rewards the child with the 
joy of living. It is a chance to practice good citizenship and to enjoy 
that practice. The objectives of such a program may be briefly stated 
as: 

1. To enjoy living life in school as ultimately it must be lived out 
of school. What one does with satisfaction is probably one test of the 
good life. The importance of the problem of pleasure in the history of 
ethics suggests a close relation between enjoying an activity and good 
citizenship. No argument is made here that what one likes to do is in 
the long run what one ought to do, but it is only the other side of the 
question to say that if what one ought to do is not accompanied by what 
one likes to do, good citizenship wants in courage and means little more 
than submission. Thru the use of what one writer calls the instruc- 
tional function of the situation, education finds a task in teaching chil- 
dren to do with satisfaction those things which, apart from ethical 
controversy, are usually regarded as desirable for our living together 
well. There can be no doubt that thus far the school has pushed this 
emphasis into the background as unnecessary, even inexpedient. A pro- 
gram of “Social and Integrating Experiences” is a dip into living the 
qualities of the good citizen and enjoying that living. 

2. To learn the duties of a school citizen and to carry some respon- 
sibility for doing them. During the years which Professor Dewey de- 
voted to education as the major interest of his thinking, he tried to tell 
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us that we cannot prepare future citizens for living in a society apart 
from conditions to be met in that society. Aims have been noble enough; 
they have been true enough; and the means to the end have been faulty 
enough. The things that really matter for living in a democracy—self- 
direction, initiative, leadership, followership, responsibility—-we have 
aimed at, but in spite of our aims the most pressing problem in educa- 
tion now is just the thing we are aiming at. A program of “Social and 
Integrating Experiences” demands more citizenship scrimmage with less 
scouting; it means that somewhere the school must become the class- 
room republic. To that end its activities intend to substitute participa- 
tion for “plastering on,” sharing for “hammering in,” a real situation 
for “preaching about.” 

3. To find a desirable recreation and learn how to use leisure time. 
So far as the junior high school is concerned, worthy use of leisure 
time is on the same level with other finding courses. Healthful inter- 
ests, as well as tendencies for occupational efficiency, have to be dis- 
covered. A varied club program offers an ideal means for exploring 
new fields and acquiring new recreational interests. The student is 
thrown in contact with a worthy leisure time activity and comes to 
know something about it. There is as much argument for a recrea- 
tional tryout as there is for any other tryout, vocational or prevoca- 
tional. A program of “Social and Integrating Experiences” aims finally 
(1) to find a number of wholesome and healthful recreational interests, 
and (2) to point out the value of play as a moral necessity and to fur- 
nish opportunities for an appreciation of its powers in aesthetic and 
ethical living. 


THE HoME Room 


The home room is the family unit of the school. It is a small 
group division of the student body where the teacher and student be- 
come better acquainted. Losing sight of the child has often been 
urged in criticism of departmental instruction. A closer relation be- 
tween pupil and teacher may be had in the secondary school thru the 
home room. It would be difficult to exaggerate the importance of the 
parent-teacher-student friendship. On this point one writer is bold 
enough to remark, “It is perhaps safe to say that if all the student learns 
in school is what he learns out of books in the way of formal lessons, 
he is probably wasting his time.”* The home room is not organized to 
cheapen the importance of lessons, but to emphasize that great lessons 
learned from wise and sympathetic contact are valuable too. A place 
where mutual understanding, teacher guidance, pupil participation, and 
citizenship practice prevail, the home room is the first prerequisite of a 
good school. It may not be too much to say that the child without op- 
portunity to enjoy the wholesome influence of the home room is the 
child without a school. 

That we learn many things in life that we ought to have learned in 
school we know; that we learn many things in school that we have no 
use for in life we know; but that teaching principles about the good 


2 McKnown, H. C., Extracurricular Activities, p. 23. 
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life in school has any efficacy for improving life out of school we do 
not know. It is platitude to say that education should help the child 
do better the desirable things he is going to do anyway. Perhaps some 
things needed for able membership in a democracy have been left out to 
make room for an overworked “disciplinary-departmental” organization. 
Perhaps, too, such things as initiative, responsibility, leadership, and 
pleasant and agreeable self-direction do not grow exclusively from our 
present plan of imparting information or absorbing what is in a text- 
book. Thru sympathetic guidance and judicious encouragement a pro- 
gram of “Social Activity and Integrating Experiences” may develop a 
few leaders and help many others to follow intelligently. The oppor- 
tunity for the child to reach out and take a place in the school group 
may eventuate in taking one’s place in a larger group, alike in happiness 
and in usefulness. 

A program of “Social Activity” assumes that the instructional func- 
tion of a real situation is at least one royal road to good citizenship. 
To that end it unhesitatingly conscripts all the experiences of the child 
for self-direction, initiative, and responsibility; to the devotion of that 
task it straightforwardly taxes the thinking of the teaching staff for 
its successful administration. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


There is a fine passage in Plato’s Laws which compares the work of 
education with the work of building a ship. As the shipbuilder con- 
structs the ship for a certain kind of voyage, so education, distinguish- 
ing the many patterns of life, considers the way to live best. The 
thing we are interested in is, as Plato so often said, making a better 
world. If our program of citizenship is to face this task seriously, it 
will draw, to be sure, some distinction between jest and earnestness and 
help the student perceive correctly the real difference between the true 
and the false; otherwise it must be looked upon as a plaything. The 
way of censorship and the inventory ethic may not be the best way. 
There can be no doubt that Plato and other great thinkers thought that 
it was, and it may be an unforgivable sin against philosophy to doubt 
that some “goods” are eternal and good always and forever. But the 
fact remains that society is not likely to become any better unless, in 
some way, we get accustomed to choosing the good and the beautiful. 
How to do this is a problem still with us. 

What I have argued for is the creative experience of the pragmatist 
and the value of its concrete formulation in our program for citizenship 
training. When John Dewey identified the classroom with life, he 
meant, I believe, to identify living with thinking. Not only that, but to 
make thinking dependent upon living, experiencing, adventuring, sus- 
pended guessing. Perhaps, after all, the world our students live in is no 
finished affair, but gets value because it gives them a chance to be 
going somewhere, even tho they do not know where they are going. 
There may not be any absolute “goods” and “bads,” and it may not be 
too much to say that the notion of better, as most of us think of better- 
ness, is never made any better by reference to some best. 
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Citizenship training is a human enterprise with its richest content 
in human perplexity and its finest hope in the solution of human prob- 
lems. Continuously harassed in a changing world, the full-grown cit- 
izen will courageously accept living as an adventure which he creates 
and enjoys because he creates it; he will implicitly trust some form of 
progress, not from the rote learning of an inventory ethic, but from 
experimenting with the new and building and creating a value-experi- 
ence out of genuine human issues. On this theory a program of “Social 
Activity” may hope to turn living into play and life into the super- 
abundant life. It may expect to pay the frequently bitter costs of cre- 
ative experience itself, but therein lies the supreme test and value of 
the program. Though it fail in all else, in this it fails not. 


“We know but this of all we would we knew— 
Democracy’s a dream unless this dream comes true.” 
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European Practices in the Reorganization of 
Adolescent Education 


H. L. Smitu, Dean of School of Education, Indiana University 


THE subject assigned to me is “European Practices in the Reor- 
ganization of Adolescent Education.” Movements in the direction of 
reorganization must be constantly at work in any institution that is 
concerned with the problem of making itself most efficient in meeting 
the aims for which it was organized. Conditions change; needs change 
with these changing conditions. The solution of new problems arising 
out of these changing needs depends upon changes in the machinery 
thru which these problems are solved. Education has been slow at 
times in meeting these changing needs. 

Often catastrophes are the bombs that let loose the restraints that 
have been holding progress in check. As far as European education 
is concerned, the bomb that loosened progressive educational thought 
and action was the World War. Since 1914, and especially since 1918, 
when the conflict was brought to a close by treaty arrangements, there 
has been a ferment in educational thought and out of that have arisen 
many trends. These trends affect pre-school education, kindergarten 
education, intermediate and high school education, technical and com- 
mercial education, and university education. 

It is well at this point to mention a few of these outstanding trends, 
which run thru all levels of education, before making their specific ap- 
plication to education for the adolescent period of the youth of the 
world. Some of these major tendencies are as follows: 


1. An increasing tendency to recognize that education “decides the 
future of the nation and the state.” 

2. A tendency to use education as an instrument for meeting com- 
munity and national needs, involving as its aim an adjustment to 
individual and community differences. 

3. A consequent tendency to hold, as an essential objective, continuous 
contacts between the school and all other national and social or- 
ganizations at home and abroad. 

4. A tendency not only to open up the pathway to education for every 
individual but to assume the responsibility for seeing that this op- 
portunity is accepted by each individual. 

5. A general tendency to unify the primary, secondary, and higher 
education, thus giving each pupil the opportunity to progress as 
far up the educational ladder as his capacity, interest, and oppor- 
tunities permit. This is a step in the direction of opening up the 
pathway to education for every individual. 

6. A tendency to take the direction of education out from under the 
control of religious leaders. 
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7. A tendency to emphasize all of these principles and their applica- 
tion to the adolescent period by: (a) admitting a larger and larger 
per cent of the total school population to education on this level; 
(b) expanding the educational offerings on this level; (c) varying 
the organization of the schools and the methods of instruction in 
order to make it possible for larger numbers of adolescents to profit 
most thru their education. 

8. And finally, the tendency, noticeable in all levels of education but 
especially applicable to the adolescent period, toward providing for 
flexibility thru variety in organization, management, content, meth- 
ods of instruction, and general experimentation. 


In preparing this paper I was brought face to face with two meth- 
ods of procedure: one was to take each of these general tendencies and 
illustrate it by the practices in each of the several European countries; 
a second was to discuss each of these countries as a unit emphasizing 
some of the outstanding provisions for education on the adolescent level 
and leaving the organization under the headings of tendencies to the 
readers. I have chosen to use the country as the unit of organization 
rather than the tendency as the unit of organization. Under this plan I 
shall take up one country after another and set forth very briefly a 
few of the outstanding educational trends. In many instances I have 
thought it advisable to mention certain general tendencies which per- 
meate the whole system of the country, and to follow that by a more 
specific statement of the changes that apply particularly to the level of 
secondary education as we understand that term in the United States. 


GERMANY 


Before the War, Germany had a differentiated educational system 
in the ‘sense that the educational system itself picked out for separation 
and continued to keep separate, students, according to an early decision 
as to their destiny. Those who were destined to attend the university 
were started in their elementary work in schools that were different 
from the schools attended by those who were destined to be the day 
laborers, the skilled mechanics, or the industrial workers of various 
classes. It was very difficult for one who had started out in the people’s 
school to transfer to a school that would give the advantages that the 
so-called higher classes or the classes with more social prestige enjoyed. 

Since the War, the majority of the German people have concluded 
that all the children of all the people should have a common, basic, edu- 
cational preparation. They have therefore established what is known 
as the Grundschule, a four-year course thru which all of the children 
of all the people must go. This plan is intended to nip in the bud the 
old class distinction system of education. 

Again, the German aim of education before the War was education 
as a means to an end and that end was the state. During and after the 
War the feeling grew that the old system of education had failed to 
develop personality, however well it had developed machines; so a new 
aim was injected into education; namely, that of education as an aim in 
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itself, demanding therefore that attention be given to the individual 
rather than to the state. The thought is that education should be for 
all to the end that society may be integrated spiritually, culturally, and 
educationally. 

After the War, the secondary schools of Germany were the most 
condemned. Thus far, however, they have undergone the least change. 
The old institutions remained, only the curriculum being changed. A 
new element was added, however, in the form of new types of secondary 
schools—the Aufbauschule and the Deutsche Oberschule. The Aufbau- 
schule aims to prepare especially gifted rural school children for uni- 
versity entrance in six years following the seven years of elementary 
education. This school has become exceedingly popular because it opens 
up an educational opportunity to a group of pupils that under the older 
régime had been largely denied the privileges of higher education. The 
Deutsche Oberschule is a nine-year school stressing German subjects. 
Its aim is to give preparation for universities based upon the resources 
of German culture. 

In Germany following the War the state and the church tended 
strongly to separate. Religious instruction tended to pass into the 
hands of the state and out of the hands of the church. Inspectors were 
no longer members of the clergy but trained school men. This changing 
tendency has, however, been resisted strongly. Consequently a compro- 
mise has now been reached whereby religion may be taught in the 
schools under any one of four different plans: 

1. A simultaneous school using certain hours at which the children 
may be released from the regular school for religious instruction. 

2. A school strictly denominational. 

8. A school teaching a philosophy of life. 

4. A school with no religious instruction whatever. 


The religious teaching problem, however, has not yet been satis- 
factorily settled in Germany. 


POLAND 


Poland also has worked strenuously to unify the primary and the 
secondary education. In 1928, under the influence of this tendency, these 
two departments were merged into one new department of general in- 
struction. The present tendency in Poland is to found the whole school 
system on a compulsory seven-year elementary school and on top of 
this to provide a five-year secondary school. At present the secondary 
school is eight years in length and is not well connected with the ele- 
mentary school. 

The avowed aim of each school in Poland today is to train the youth 
into citizens, physically and morally healthy, socially responsible, and 
showing initiative in performing their civic duties. The textbooks are 
being remade toward this end. There is naturally developing also a 
teaching profession conscious of their task of promoting education 
among the great masses of the population. Formerly there were very 
few elementary schools. Consequently in this field the new movement 
is not handicapped by tradition. The present national educational sys- 
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tem of Poland includes: (1) infant schools, (2) adult education, (3) 
school hygiene, (4) physical training for the young, (5) protection of 
science, art, and culture. 

The so-called higher elementary schools are usually an elementary 
school with an additional course of one or two years. 

Special education—that is, education of the deaf, the blind, the 
mentally or morally defective—is growing steadily both in the number 
of schools and in the progress in methods. 

In secondary education Poland, after the War, began by introducing 
a new unique system based on the claims and the real wants of the pop- 
ulation and on sound educational theory. At present, private secondary 
schools are being inspected by the ministry. The present secondary 
school, which is still unsatisfactory in arrangement, is a school of eight 
years which admits of no differentiation in the first three years but 
does admit of differentiation in the upper five years in three distinct 
departments: 


1. Mathematics and science, in which no Latin is offered. 
2. History and modern languages, with Latin. 
3. Classical curriculum, including Greek and Latin. 


The first of these sections has proved to be most popular in Poland 
at the present time. 

There is a growing tendency also to reduce the school time and the 
quantity of instruction. As to methods, “all instruction is built upon 
the main principle of the pupil’s personal work and of his active attitude 
toward it.” The method “battles against bookish and verbal ways and 
requires pupils to get a personal contact with the facts.” Not only the 
mental, but the physical and moral phases, are emphasized. These latter 
are approached thru self-help organizations, sports clubs, etc. 

A change has been made also in the final secondary examination 
system whereby a limited number of subjects may be chosen by the can- 
didate out of the whole range, according to certain rules, so that per- 
sonal talents and interests are given an occasion to manifest themselves. 
This tendency is still an innovation in Europe where final examinations 
are highly treasured. 


NORWAY AND SWEDEN 


Both Norway and Sweden have for a long time been genuinely demo- 
cratic in spirit. This spirit has been an important factor in lifting edu- 
cation to higher and higher levels and in giving to Norway and Sweden 
their well-deserved reputation for educational achievement on the part of 
the masses of the people. This same spirit also has led to a constant at- 
tempt to adjust the educational system to local needs and to extend 
educational privileges both to the normal and to the abnormal child. A 
persistent tendency has been felt to remove the obstacles to the edu- 
cation of industrial workers. There have been philanthropic movements 
in the way of trade schools for the children of industrial workers with 
schedules which are most convenient for the parents of these children 
and adult schools for these are also now being encouraged. 
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The organization of educational institutions in Norway and Sweden 
is more industrial in character than cultural. The schools are essen- 
tially practical, especially the higher vocational schools, but still the 
way is kept open for those who are able to do so to follow the more cul- 
tural route. 

In both countries also there is an ultra-modern emphasis on the 
importance of health in the training of the school children accompanied 
by a complete system of medical supervision. In neither country has 
the testing movement made much headway. 

In Norway the secondary schools are now based upon the comple- 
tion of a seven-year elementary course. The first division of the sec- 
ondary school is called the Middleskola, the length of the course ranging 
from three to four years. The second division is the Gymnasium, be- 
ginning at the close of the third year of the Middleskola. There are 
three types of this institution: the scientific, the language-history, and 
the Latin. Occasionally a fourth is found, namely, the Latin and Greek. 

Norway has a system of continuation schools also which are very 
closely related to the elementary school, being based upon the seven-year 
elementary course. These continuation school courses vary in length 
from a few weeks to an entire school year. They are practical in nature. 
Many of them are evening schools. 

There is a trend in Norway to reorganize methods of instruction 
and to do away with the examination system. 

Schools in Norway are very closely bound up with the church. The 
ministry of education is a joint department with the ministry of eccle- 
siastical affairs. The approval of the bishop is necessary to the appoint- 
ment of teachers. 

In Sweden the teaching of religion is obligatory in the schools. 
There is in Sweden also a recent trend toward a more unified ele- 
mentary and secondary system. At present there is much duplication 
of instruction. The Realskole in the first three years is parallel with 
the last three years of the elementary school, and the first year of the 
Gymnasium offers the same curriculum given in the sixth year of the 
Realskole. According to the new plan under consideration, the elemen- 
tary and the secondary schools would be welded into a continuous unit. 
All children would attend the first six years of the elementary school, 
then pass to a four-year intermediate school, from which they would 
move on to the Gymnasium. : 


DENMARK 


In Denmark the religious and secular instruction are very closely 
united. There has recently been some agitation for the separation of 
the church and education in the ministry, but this movement is not re- 
ceiving very much support. At the present, every teacher must be a 
member of the church, and, if requested to do so, must assist in many 
ministerial duties. The teachers are frequently called upon to offer the 
opening prayer and the benediction at the regular church services, and 
very generally the position of church organist is held by a teacher. 

The teaching of religion is provided by state legislation. All the 
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schools of Denmark, recognized as such by the state, include in the cur- 
riculum a study of the Scriptures. 

Denmark is feeling the influence of the general movements toward 
child psychology, the strengthening of individuality in education, and 
the provision of evening schools for adults. There is likewise much em- 
phasis placed upon the importance of national health and the conse- 
quent means of providing such. 

At the end of the eleventh year of age, or the fifth school year, the 
children of Denmark who are to receive a secondary education enter 
what is called the Middle School four-year course, a sort of junior high 
school whose curriculum emphasizes some cultural courses and some 
vocational courses and prepares for entrance into what might be called 
the senior high school or the Gymnasium. Those entering the Gymna- 
sium for the three-year course may choose between the classical course, 
the modern language course, and the mathematical-scientific course. 
Graduation from any of these three courses admits to the university, 
to higher government positions, or to professional preparation. Many 
children do not go beyond the Middle School, graduation from which 
prepares for industrial or business occupations. A continuation course 
of one year is provided in these schools for those who do not plan to 
enter the Gymnasium. This course, called the Real Course, is in reality 
merely an advanced Middle School. Graduation from the Real School 
prepares the student to enter government positions, railway or postal 
offices, or the technical schools. 

The Danish Folk High School has attracted wide attention thruout 
the world. It is peculiar in that it is organized on the elementary school 
plan but is strictly cultural and yet does not prepare for university en- 
trance. This school has resisted every effort at standardization, even 
in the preparation of teachers. “Its aim is personal knowledge and ex- 
perience of great instructors rather than the attainment of inanimate 
matter contained in textbooks.” There is a growing tendency, however, 
for the Folk schools to become more practical. 

Denmark, tho, does have a system of practical schools for the adoles- 
cent. These are the agricultural schools and the Husmandskoles, both of 
which are diametrically opposed to the original Folk schools both in 
theory and in vocational aims. The aim of the agricultural school is 
the economical development of Danish agriculture. The Husmandskole 
is a combination of the Folk school and the agricultural school organ- 
ized for the training of small land-owners known as husmands, whose 
property is limited by law to twenty acres each. There has more re- 
cently developed also a Husholding school to train young women in the 
practical art of household management. 


SWITZERLAND 


The educational idea in Switzerland is the “conservation and utiliza- 
tion of every resource, especially of every human effort.” The national 
industries have had great influence in stimulating the establishment of 
vocational schools. These are regularly subsidized by the Confederation. 
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The intermediate schools in Switzerland are from two to five years 
in length and constitute a stage preparatory to a school of middle grade, 
a Gymnasium, or a vocational school. The age of entrance varies from 
ten to fourteen, since this school overlaps somewhat the elementary 
school. Vocational education in Switzerland, so far as it is comple- 
mentary to apprenticeship, is given in continuation schools, in secondary 
or other institutions of higher education, in shops and factories, and 
finally in special vocational schools. These continuation schools meet a 
felt need in respect to citizenship training and vocational training, and 
they exist to lead on from the elementary school. They are called Fort- 
bildungschulen, and they are usually organized by the communes. In 
some of the political divisions, these schools exist solely for prepara- 
tion for the examination for army recruits. 

The vocational schools in Geneva, where I had my best opportunity 
to visit foreign schools, are made up of 


1. Continuation schools for apprentices, both commercial and indus- 
trial. 

2. Eight public institutions for strictly vocational use. Two of these 
are schools for boys and girls preliminary to work in specialized 
schools, one is an arts and crafts school with several sections, one 
is a vocational academy for girls, one is a school for watch-making, 
one is a commercial school, one is a school of administration for the 
training of federal civil servants, and one is a school of horticulture. 


The recent elementary curriculum of Geneva includes in the last 
year a survey of vocations and talks on vocational guidance. Zurich, 
Switzerland, has a bureau of vocational guidance under the direction of 
the school authorities. Both Geneva and Zurich have gone far in guid- 
ance. The most common method for guidance is the personal judgment 
of those interested, supported by vocational monographs and pamphlets 
for the use of young persons and their families. The vocational division 
of the J. J. Rousseau Institute has led in this movement, and psycholog- 
ical tests are used as a basis for guidance. 

In the French-speaking parts of. Switzerland, secondary education 
is given in so-called colleges and Gymnasiums. 


FRANCE 


In France today, as to a large extent in Germany and England, 
there is still a strenuous struggle between those who would offer edu- 
cational opportunities on the higher levels to all of the children of all 
of the people as far as they are able to take such education and those 
who would limit such an offering to the favored classes. These two 
groups are known in France as the classicists and the modernists. As 
their titles would indicate, the one group emphasizes the classics, the so- 
called traditional cultural subjects; the other group emphasizes the prac- 
tical and the scientific learning. In French politics the radicals are the 
modernists and the nationalists are the classicists. Under H. Leon 
Berard, in 1922, the pendulum which had swung in the direction of the 
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modernists returned in favor of the classicists when he issued a decree 
making Latin and Greek compulsory. The succeeding radical govern- 
ment, under M. Francois Albert, made this course optional. 

The secondary schools in France are divided into lycées and col- 
léges. The lycées are supported entirely by the state after the city pro- 
vides the site and the building, while the colléges are maintained 
largely by the communes in which they are located. In the boys’ 
lycées there are three groups of pupils: (1) internes or boarders, (2) 
demi-pensionnaires or half-boarders, (3) externes or day boys: (a) those 
who attend school only for the periods of recitation; (b) those who re- 
main in school for study as well as recitation. Only lately has great 
attention been given to the development of the day school. 

The general opinion in France today is to favor education for all 
between the ages of six and thirteen and after that a rapid elimination 
on the basis of intellect. By virtue of the type of organization in 
France, the rector of the academy or the president of the university 
is directly in charge of secondary education and has a great influence 
in determining trends there. There is a trend, however, for larger 
numbers to be given the opportunity to enter the higher institutions of 
learning in France. There is a trend, too, toward a reorganized cur- 
riculum in the secondary school based on humanities as well as classics, 
with opportunity for election between the two. There is a movement 
toward the reorganization of physical and industrial training, and for 
adult education thru continuation schools and libraries. Vocational 
guidance is making great strides there also. 


ITALY 


Great changes have taken place in Italy since the World War. Be- 
fore the War secondary schools were small private schools with no 
means of admission except at the option of the managers. The War 
caused a social and economic upheaval which inevitably led Italy’s edu- 
cators to submit her traditional system of education to more careful 
scrutiny. Consequently, in 1918, a commission was appointed to inves- 
tigate and report recommendations for legislation. This commission re- 
ported in 1918. In 1922 Benito Mussolini appointed Gentile as Minister 
of Public Instruction. The Gentile program became law in 1923. Be- 
fore this reform the condition of secondary schools was more chaotic 
than the condition of any other part of the school system of Italy. Spe- 
cifically organized on the basis of the new aims, this field of education 
consists of four types: 


1. The complementary school, a finishing school of a super-elementary 
type giving no access to higher institutions. This is a school with 
a three-year course. 

2. The classical gymnasium-lyceum. This is a five-year course in the 
gymnasium and a three-year course in the lyceum immediately fol- 
lowing. It prepares for entrance to the university. 

8. Technical institutes leading to higher technical colleges. 

4. Normal institutes preparing teachers for the elementary schools. 
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The secondary schools on the second level are composed of: 


1. The scientific lyceum, a four-year course continuing the work of 
the lower technical institute and preparing for entrance to the uni- 
versity in science, medicine, and surgery. 

2. The classical lyceum. 

3. The lyceum for girls, a three-year course supplementary for those 
not desiring to go to the university. 

4. Higher technical institutes, giving a four-year course in commerce 
and accounting—also agriculture. These do not lead to the univer- 
sity, however. 

5. Higher normal institutes, giving the final training for elementary 
teachers except for the compulsory six-months’ additional course in 
“Montessorian” methods. 


The new aim for education in Italy, as formulated by Gentile, is 
“freedom of thought and action for both pupil and teacher toward the 
formation of individual strength of character and high national ideals.” 
More specifically, the new aim for secondary education is “the forming 
of man in the integrity of his attributes and not the training of the 
expert or the specialist.” Gentile was a university professor. He has 
now retired to private life as a Fascist philosopher but his successors 
are carrying out his educational ideas. 


RuSSIA 


The new era in Russia is making an absolutely secular school. 
Moreover, an effort is now being made to make all education a codpera- 
tive affair, even including the children themselves in its direction. “Ed- 
ucation must conform to the habits of life of the future workers and to 
the particular needs of the nation in which the schools are located.” 

Until 1917, education in Russia had been limited to the aristocracy. 
Education was a privilege, and that beyond the elementary education 
was open only to the upper classes. Peasant children were by law for- 
bidden to enter any of the higher schools. Shishkov, former minister of 
education, expressed this view in giving as his idea that “to teach the 
mass of the people, or even the majority of them, how to read and write 
will bring more harm than good.” The old system of education also 
required reading, writing, and arithmetic from the point of view of 
memorization. 

Under the new system, the new assignment is worked out by the 
teacher each day in conjunction with the class which chooses the assign- 
ment. The children are encouraged to do original work. In order to 
make this possible there is no special course of study. Moreover, there 
is an effort toward decentralization as contrasted with the highly cen- 
tralized system of inspection under the old régime. Now each one of 
the departments of inspection of Russia has its own department of 
education, and each political and civic arrangement has its own de- 
partment of education. Each national unit has the control of the or- 
ganization and of the content of material in its| schools. Each local 
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soviet is intended to be practically independent in its educational poli- 
cies, its chief function being to find out local needs and to fill these 
needs. 

In working toward this ideal of mass education and flexibility in 
education, the new system when it becomes operative is intended to 
reach all of the children from the age of eight to eighteen. The labor 
schools, as they are called, taking the children from eight to fifteen 
and giving them what is known as social education, constitute the ele- 
mentary schools of Russia. By the age of fifteen the children are ex- 
pected to have selected a trade. From fifteen to seventeen they are 
expected to start this trade. This professional school is divided into 
three classes: 


1. Peasant schools in rural communities in which rural and village 
occupations are taught. 

2. City schools in which are taught professions connected with indus- 
tries, commerce, transportation, education, and government. 

3. Factory schools, organized and connected with some enterprise, 
and offering the apprentice work. In these the time is divided into 
four hours of work and four hours of school. The students are paid 
while learning. 


These labor schools constitute the first division of mass education. 
All students are required to go thru the labor schools which are com- 
posed of two parts: 


1. Ages eight to twelve. 

2. Ages thirteen to fifteen or seventeen. These latter two years are 
added in some places because some feel that the pupil is not ready 
for specialization before the age of seventeen. Many others, how- 
ever, do not agree with this point of view. 


The secondary school system of Russia covers the ages twelve to 
seventeen, sometimes involving the last three years of the labor school. 
Secondary education is divided into two cycles: 


1. From twelve to fifteen the program of studies is permeated with 
(a) physics, chemistry, natural science, mechanics, industrialism, 
agriculture, sociology, literature, modern politics, and mathematics; 
(b) the wide development of group work outside of school, which 
consists merely of propaganda and politics, physical training, and 
technical studies. 

2. From fifteen to seventeen, pre-professional work with a vocational 
atmosphere. 


After the age of fifteen, Russia offers professional education. The 
highly technical school of Russia takes the pupils at the age of fifteen, 
after the mass education, and trains them in engineering, pedagogy, 
transportation, art, and any other subject which requires specialization. 

It is very interesting indeed to the outsider to observe the educa- 
tional problems that are coming to the surface in Europe at the present 
time, and to see the efforts that are being made toward the solution 
of these problems. In some of the countries tradition is strong, the 
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old forms have been retained, and the new ideas are forced to break 
thru these crusts. In other European countries, however, where tradi- 
tional institutions have been overturned, where freedom has been ex- 
tended into previously barred territory, the new ideas have come forth 
with a rush and a bound. The cords of tradition have been snapped and, 
out of the ferment, there is the opportunity for any new growth to 
spring up. This growth may be in the form of extended educational 
opportunities, modified educational opportunities, changes in organiza- 
tion and administration of the educational system, or experiment and 
improvement in the methods of instruction,—but the one outstanding 
problem coming to the surface seems to be that of meeting the educa- 
tional needs, both of individuals and localities, and at the same time 
leaving the path open for continuation of the education of any individual 
up into the higher levels of achievement. This means, of course, drastic 
modification of present entrance requirements, particularly in the higher 
institutions of learning. 
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Articulation of Junior and Senior High School 
W. S. Forney, Principal of Wiley High School, Terre Haute 


THE problem of articulating the different units of our school sys- 
tem has never been an easy one. Under the 8-4 plan of organization, 
defective articulation between the eighth and ninth grades was caused 
by the sudden introduction of new subjects, departmental teaching, and 
new methods of instruction. In fact, the whole atmosphere of the high 
school was different from that of the elementary grades. One of the 
reasons for establishing the junior high school was to remedy this 
faulty articulation in order that the process of education might be con- 
tinuous from one unit to the other with the least possible disruption. 

The junior high school cannot be thought of as a separate unit, 
wholly independent of the elementary grades or of the senior high 
school, because in this case we would have two gaps in our system in- 
stead of the one found in the 8-4 plan. On the other hand, the junior 
high school cannot be made subject to, nor can it be dictated to by, the 
senior high school in determining its curricula, in shaping its policies, 
or in setting up its standards, because this would take from it any ad- 
vantages it possesses over the traditional organization. The junior 
high school is concerned chiefly in diagnosing, trying out, and counsel- 
ing and guidance, with preparation for the senior high school a second- 
ary consideration. Some educator has said that the junior high school 
is the one type of school that is for the child himself and not for some 
higher type of institution; that it discovers his talents and sends him 
along the path for which he is fitted to travel. The senior high school 
is academic and concerned chiefly with the mastery of the subject and 
preparation for college. Leading educators agree that to those in charge 
of instruction in the senior high school belongs the responsibility of 
articulating the courses of the two schools. Proper relations can exist 
between the junior and senior high schools only if there is articulation 
of courses, a comprehensive plan of guidance, and a sympathetic under- 
standing of purposes. Because of constantly changing curricula (due to 
an ever-changing society), the problem resolves itself into one of artic- 
ulating a changing institution with a changing institution, with the 
junior high school making the more rapid change. More and more we 
are getting away from the idea that the chief aim of any unit in our 
educational system is to be a preparatory school for the next higher 
unit. The business of living is not delayed till the last unit is com- 
pleted. With this thought in mind, many school men have had curricu- 
lum revision programs under way for some time. These curriculum re- 
vision programs and a better mutual understanding of the two units 
are making the articulating of their courses much easier than it was 
formerly. However, there are some obstacles to overcome wherever 
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attempts to improve articulation are made, and these obstacles can be 
overcome only thru more education in the business of education. 

Two of these outstanding obstacles are mentioned by Mr. Newlon 
in a report which he made following a study of this general problem. 
While he was superintendent of the Denver schools, Mr. Newlon asked 
fifteen outstanding junior and senior high school principals to state 
the problems of articulation which they had encountered. I shall not 
state the seven points of difficulty which they brought out in their re- 
plies, but I do want to quote a general statement which Mr. Newlon 
made in summarizing their reports. He said, “One thing stands out as 
clearly as Pike’s Peak on a clear day from reading these replies, and 
that is that the greatest difficulties of articulation are found in the pro- 
fessional attitude or mind-set of the senior high school teacher and in 
our old friend college entrance requirements.” I have talked to a num- 
ber of junior and senior high school principals in this state concerning 
the problem of articulating the two schools and the two difficulties 
mentioned above are generally included among those given. 

One specific problem which is frequently mentioned has to do with 
the transferring of students from one school to the other. All agree 
that, in order to facilitate transfer of students, the same method of 
accrediting work should be employed. The standards that have been 
used are: (1) Semester courses. There being forty-eight semester 
courses in the six years of secondary education, twenty-four semester 
courses will be required in each of the two schools. (2) Unit or year 
courses. Twelve unit or year courses are required in each of the two 
schools. (3) Point or hour system. The plan of allotting five periods 
to each and every subject finds little or no support in school practice 
today. Different subjects may necessarily require different numbers of 
periods per week. The point system, recognizing this fact, provides for 
its use. In the use of this system, however, the following difficulty 
arises. If a student pursues more than four subjects (twenty hours) 
in the junior high school, he may complete the work of the junior high 
school and enter the senior high school with more than twelve units or 
sixty hours’ credit. The question is what recognition should be given 
in the senior high school to the extra credit earned. If full credit is 
allowed for the extra hours, a student may complete the senior high 
school course and be ready for graduation in two and one-half, two, or 
one and one-half years after leaving the junior high school. Three 
courses have been pursued: (1) allow no credit for extra work done in the 
junior high school; (2) allow definite partial credit; (3) adjust credit 
on an individual basis, thus permitting a student to complete the senior 
high school course in three years or less time, according to his ability. 
(The North Central Association has made some rulings on these points.) 

Another problem encountered has to do with the quality of work 
done and the quantity of work done in any given semester. As has 
been said in this paper, the senior high school is concerned chiefly in 
the mastery of the subject and preparation for college. It is academic- 
minded. Its standards are high and it cleaves more or less to definitely 
prescribed courses of study in attaining to these standards. In most 
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senior high schools, students may not carry more than four subjects at 
one time unless they give evidence of excellent scholastic ability. This is 
also true in the ninth grade where this grade is a part of the senior 
high school unit. In most junior high schools, students may carry five 
and in some cases more than five subjects at a time, and, where this 
is done, they do not reach the degree of academic proficiency which the 
senior high school teacher expects them to have. Because of the scholas- 
tic demands of colleges and universities, senior high schools feel that 
they cannot lower their present high standards. 

Dr. Judd of the University of Chicago says that the attitude of the 
colleges has much to do with this problem; that the reason for the slow 
development of the reform in secondary education is the obstructive 
policy of the senior high school and college men in respect to these 
points. Neither group seems willing to depart from tradition. Senior 
high school men still wish to control the four years of work. They are 
unwilling to allow the ninth grade to be reorganized. They are still 
thinking in terms of the traditional four-year high school as a college 
preparatory institution. On the other hand, we have in many cases 
been unable to recruit for our junior high school faculties the right kind 
of teacher. The experienced high school teacher does not have the 
junior high school point of view, and the young teacher is not always 
ready to grapple with it. The result has frequently been an attempt 
to make the junior high school work like that of the senior high school. 
This does not prove satisfactory and the result has: been a failure to 
articulate. Many educators feel that one of the good results that has 
come from the junior high school is the good effect that the junior 
high school has had on the upper school, and that the secondary school 
course of six years should be seen and organized as a unit no matter 
what the particular school organization happens to be. 
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Administrative Organization and Articulation 
of Junior and Senior High Schools 


HucGu E. VANDIVIER, Supervising Principal of Marion Junior High 
School, Marion 


THIRTY years ago John Dewey gave a lecture on “Waste in Educa- 
tion.” He pointed out with characteristic clearness the lack of articu- 
lation that existed then between the units that made up the school sys- 
tem of the United States. He proposed that “all organization is nothing 
but getting things into connection with one another so that they work 
easily, flexibly, and fully.” Many things have transpired since 1899 in 
American education, but John Dewey’s statement of the desirable ends 
for articulation remains an excellent definition. And these desirable 
ends of easy, flexible, and full joining up and working together have 
not to this day characterized the secondary level. In fact, from a study 
of the late literature in this field, and from a personal experience as 
principal of a four-year high school, of a six-year junior-senior high 
school, and of a three-year junior high school, we are led to believe that 
the problem involved in administering and articulating the secondary 
field has reached a fairly critical stage. 

It will be our purpose in the next few minutes to endeavor to show 
the nature of the inarticulations that commonly exist and to point out 
some remedies. It will be impossible in these few minutes to treat 
the historical aspect of the units in the secondary field or to justify 
their present form. Suffice to agree with the authorities who have jus- 
tified the junior high school as the desirable unit to care for the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades, thus leaving the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
grades to be administered together. 

The first problem comes with the existence of differences in the 
basic educational philosophies that underlie the two units. Where the 
one has been developed around the idea of child development, the other 
has dealt largely in terms of school subjects and college preparation. 
Junior high school teachers have been urged to study their pupils; to 
learn their interests, capacities, aptitudes, and skills; and then, having 
them grouped as nearly as possible on the basis of these interests and 
abilities, to adjust subject-matter and teaching method to the individual. 
In many cases these pupils enter senior high schools where little or no 
attention is given to individual differences and where many teachers 
are not interested in the pupils as individuals. Of course, all junior 
high schools do not achieve excellence in this study and care of the 
individual pupil, neither do all senior high schools disregard this phase, 
but it is believed that an important difference exists here. 
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The next major basis for inarticulation is in regard to curriculum 
content and subject location. All too frequently curriculum construc- 
tion and revision has taken place in the one unit practically independent 
of the other. Lack of desirable continuity is inevitable. Denver, Colo- 
rado, reporting to the Committee on Articulation of the Department of 
Superintendence on this matter, says: “The single salary schedule 
which placed a premium on professional training has caused the ma- 
jority of senior high school teachers to take professional courses in ex- 
tension and summer work, so that a new point of view has been pre- 
sented to them. The curriculum revision program has been most useful 
in articulating the work of various school units and the present appraisal 
program which is now in progress has brought together teachers from 
elementary, junior and senior high schools. Senior high school teach- 
ers have been called on to study courses in their fields in the elementary 
and junior high schools. The junior high school teachers have likewise 
studied courses in the elementary schools and senior high schools. The 
curriculum program has been one of the greatest forces in improving 
the attitude between the Denver junior and senior high schools.” 

The same committee received the following from Des Moines, Iowa: 
“Junior high school teachers as a whole seem to grasp better the idea 
that pupils are being educated to live with each other happily and well. 
Too many high school teachers, especially the older ones, think in terms 
of college preparation. There is a lack on the part of both groups of 
understanding of the aims, methods, and materials employed by the 
other group. Some senior high school teachers assume an attitude of su- 
periority toward teachers in junior high schools. These difficulties. can be 
met in part by more up-to-date training of teachers in the colleges and 
normal schools, by giving the teachers experience in both junior and 
senior high school, and by an equal salary schedule.” 

In fairness to the senior high school it ought to be made clear to 
junior high school teachers and principals that the senior high school’s 
rigidity has been strongly influenced by college and university require- 
ments. The junior high school position is that these requirements ought 
never to involve the ninth-year work; that is, that both senior high 
school graduation and college entrance requirements should be con- 
cerned only with the twelve units of work done in the tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth years. 

However, such an arrangement would not eliminate, nor hardly 
lessen, the need for articulation between the units in regard to curric- 
ular content. Just as the junior high school must be willing and pre- 
pared to take the pupil as he is when the elementary school has done 
what it can for him, so should the senior high school be willing and 
prepared to take up the task where the junior high school leaves it. 
But it can only be done successfully in either case where full infor- 
mation is had of the pupil’s past experience, both curricular and social. 

This brings us to the question of pupil guidance and the cumulative 
record. Possibly the most irritating and certainly the most wasteful 
phase of the transition between the secondary units is the failure to 
make proper use of guidance features, based on a comprehensive cumu- 
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lative record of the pupil’s previous scholastic and social experience. 
Montclair, New Jersey, proposes the following excellent guidance pro- 
gram to care for this transition: “(1) Visiting junior high school and 
presenting information; (2) sending information such as college entrance 
requirements to the junior high school; (3) acquaintance of pupils, 
prior to entrance, with senior high school building and its operation; 
(4) securing information from junior high school teachers as to sub- 
jects incoming students expect to pursue in the senior high school; (5) 
willingness of senior high school administrators to advise junior high 
school pupils on problems in prospect; (6) provision made for special 
sophomore advisers; and (7) record of work done by each pupil sent 
back to his junior high school at the end of his first year in the senior 
high school.” 

The adoption of such a program will do more than it sets out to do. 
It will not only induct pupils into senior high school more smoothly, 
but the administrative contacts made will make for better understanding 
in the secondary organization. 

We realize that we have touched our subject but lightly, but per- 
haps the examples of inarticulations given will be suggestive. 

In conclusion we offer some suggestions which are proposed as suit- 
able means to bring about a better understanding between the teachers 
and administrators of the junior and senior high schools. 


1. The intervisitation of the teachers and principals of the two units— 
not in a superficial way. 

2. Frequent carefully planned meetings of all secondary teachers and 

principals under the leadership of the city superintendent or his 

assistant. 

Professional study, particularly of new methods. 

Summer school attendance. 

A single salary scale. 

An assistant superintendent'of schools in charge of both junior and 

senior high schools, who will seek to develop a common philosophy 

and who will attempt to codrdinate the work of the two institu- 

tions. 


The Junior High School Curriculum 
PAUL ADDISON, Principal of Wilson Junior High School, Muncie 


[Note: This manuscript has been prepared to be given before the 
Eighth Annual High School Principals’ Conference at Indiana Univer- 
sity, November 23, 1929. It is not the speaker’s purpose to cover en- 
tirely the topic assigned or in any way settle all the points of dispute 
involved, but rather to raise questions concerning the curriculum of the 
junior high school. The paper will partially discuss the fundamental 
principles of the junior high school curriculum, the curriculum actually 
used in Wilson Junior High School, Muncie, Indiana, and suggested pro- 
posed changes to be put into operation for 1930-31.—Paul Addison.] 


Mr. Davis, in his book, Junior High School Education, lists four 
aims of the junior high school as follows: “(a) to humanize the edu- 
cation of adolescents; (b) to economize school time; (c) to prevent un- 
necessary withdrawals; (d) to further the cause of democracy in edu- 
cation.” 

Mr. Briggs expresses the aim of the junior high school thus: “(a) 
to continue, in so far as it may seem wise and possible and in a grad- 
ually diminishing degree, common integrating education; (b) to ascer- 
tain and reasonably to satisfy pupils’ important immediate and assured 
future needs; (c) to explore by means of material in itself worth-while, 
the interests, aptitudes, and capacities of pupils; (d) to reveal to them, 
by material otherwise justifiable, the possibilities in the major fields of 
learning; (e) to start each pupil on the career which, as a result of 
the exploratory courses, he, his parents, and the school are convinced 
is most likely to be of profit to him and to the state.” 

If we accept these aims as being sound and guiding principles, then 
it behooves us to see that our junior curriculum is organized in such a 
manner that these aims are fulfilled. I am afraid that too many of our 
so-called junior high schools are in a sense not junior high schools at all. 
They are made up of the seventh and eighth grades drawn from the 
grammar school, the ninth grade from the senior school, and not very 
much connection between the seventh and eighth grades, and the ninth 
grade. 

Our own junior high schools in Muncie are in a measure organized 
on that procedure and it is our task now to remedy that situation in so 
far as administrative organization and facilities will permit. 

Our present curriculum in Wilson Junior High School in Muncie, 
Indiana, is as follows: 

English—Required of all students five periods per week. It in- 
cludes the study of composition, spelling, and literature in varying de- 
grees as students are adapted to the work. Literature is taught from 
the appreciative viewpoint. Students are permitted to read the books 
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of their level and then an attempt is made to raise that level by intro- 
duction of better material. A class in journalism is conducted where the 
Wilsonian (school paper) reporters actually produce their school paper. 
Uusually we have one special class in English where students of low 
mental ability are grouped for laboratory work. Individual instruction 
and job sheets are used in several classes in English. 

Mathematics—Required of all students five periods per week. It 
consists of fundamental processes in seventh and eighth years where it 
is necessary to teach them. Practical, everyday problems are also 
studied. Ninth-year students study algebra. Our 9B section (consist- 
ing of 150 students) has one class in special mathematics for the low 
mental group. Also we usually have one class of special students in 
the seventh and eighth years for arithmetic, especially adapted to their 
needs. 

Physical Education—Required of all students (exceptions on doc- 
tor’s certificates) two periods per week. Some corrective work is done. 
Informal play is practiced in all classes. 

Art—Required of seventh-year pupils, elective in eighth and ninth 
years. Classes meet two periods per week in the seventh year, five 
periods per week in the eighth and ninth years. Seventh-year art con- 
sists of the underlying principles of applied art, including craft work. 
Eighth-year art consists of theory in color and design and advanced 
craft work. Ninth-year art is made up of individual work on projects. 

Music—Required in the seventh year, elective in the eighth and 
ninth years. Classes meet two periods per week in the seventh year, 
and five periods per week in the eighth and ninth years. 

Orchestra (Band and Chorus Work)—TIs given to students who de- 
sire it. In the seventh-year songs are reviewed for appreciation, and 
new material is given in sight reading and folk songs. The eighth and 
ninth years are devoted to chorus work. 

Geography—Required of the seventh year, five periods per week. 
7B Geography consists of a study of Europe; 7A Geography includes 
a study of Asia, Africa, Australia. 

Social Science—American History is required in the seventh and 
eighth years. Civics is elective in the 9B grade. If civics is elected, 
commercial geography is required in the 9A grade to complete the unit 
of work. The seventh year has three periods per week. The eighth 
year meets five periods per week. 

Natural Science—General Science is required in the eighth year, 
three periods per week. Biology is elective in the ninth year. Seven 
periods per week are spent in recitation and laboratory in biology. 

Industrial Arts—Required in the seventh and eighth years, elect- 
ive in the ninth year. The 7B work consists of fundamentals in bench 
work learned thru the making of such projects as clothes sticks and 
garbage bucket bases. The 7A work consists of such fundamental elec- 
trical operations as those which are ordinarily found around the home. 
The seventh-year work is conducted four periods per week. The 
8B work consists of fundamental tin work, as is brought out in 
the making of mail boxes, match boxes, etc.; wrought iron work, as 
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in flower pot stands; and some forging and moulding. The 8A work 
consists of printing. Fundamentals of printing are taught to all boys. 
Later in the course the boys apply what they have learned thru under- 
taking various projects, such as calling cards, tickets, Christmas cards, 
programs, etc. (The best ten or twelve printers are retained in the 
ninth year to supervise and print the school paper.) The eighth year 
work is conducted eight periods per week. The 9B work consists of 
shop sketching and blue print reading, and is conducted thru a strictly 
job sheet method. Time is given at the end of the course for each 
student to plan projects he wishes to construct in 9A work. Students 
having ability to do freehand drawing are given that opportunity. The 
9A work consists of fundamental instruction in the principles and opera- 
tion of milling machines. These are taught thru the use of such projects 
as the making of book ends, magazine racks, smoking stands, etc. A 
great deal of repair work on school equipment is done. The ninth-year 
work is conducted ten periods per week. 

Home Economics—Required in the seventh and eighth years, elect- 
ive in the ninth year. The 7B curriculum consists of one unit in gen- 
eral health habits; two units in planning, preparing, and serving break- 
fasts, and one unit in home appreciation. The 7A curriculum consists 
of one unit in general health habits and the study of foods in relation 
to health; one unit on planning, preparing, and serving luncheons; and 
one unit on personal budget procedure. The seventh year meets four 
periods per week. The 8B curriculum consists of one unit on textiles, 
two units on clothing construction, and one unit on clothing repair. The 
8A curriculum consists of one unit on general health habits and food in 
relation to health; one unit on preservation of foods; one unit on family 
budgets; one unit on home appreciation; and one unit on personal room 
care. The eighth year consists of eight periods per week. The 9B 
curriculum consists of one unit on ethics of shopping, one unit on 
clothing selection, one unit on clothing construction, one unit on serv- 
ing equipment, and one unit on social usage and home relationship. 
The 9A curriculum consists of one unit on general health habits; one 
unit on simplified dietetics; one unit on planning, preparing, and serving 
meals; one unit on child care; one unit on house planning and interior 
decorating; and one unit on entertainment in the home. The ninth 
year consists of ten periods per week. The curriculum followed in 
home economics is one put out by the State Department this year after 
actual community needs were studied. 

Latin—Elective in the ninth year. A great amount of time is 
spent on historical background and word study. Latin is a five-period- 
per-week subject. 


Educational Guidance—Is included in the curriculum for the 8A 
and 9A students. Group instruction is conducted two periods per week 
and individual instruction five periods per week. A definite outline is 
used for this work, under teachers who are trained to do the work. 
Home room guidance is a part of the curriculum in all grades. The 
English and Guidance programs are correlated thru the composition 
work in the English classes. 
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The speaker is recommending that the following changes be made 
in this curriculum for 1930-1931: 


1. That Health be included in Physical Education and be taught 
three periods per week. 

2. That General Language be taught in the 8A year, five periods 
per week. 

3. That Geography be discontinued as a subject and be combined 
with Natural Science and Social Science. 

4. That Natural Science be a six-unit course. 

5. That Social Science be a six-unit course. 

6. That all courses taught for six semesters be on six-unit plan. 


In conclusion, the junior high school curriculum should be so con- 
structed as to attempt to embody these points of Mr. Davis: 


“1. To check the withdrawal of pupils from the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth grades by providing school work that is both more interesting | 
and educationally more valuable than that furnished by the traditional 
school; and by organizing and administering this work through methods 
that are more in keeping with the natures of adolescent pupils than are 
the methods commonly employed in the traditional elementary schools 
and senior high schools. 

“2. To encourage and assist pupils to discover their own perma- 
nent interests, their own reaches and limits of capacities, and their own 
best modes of self-expression, and then to assist them to choose life 
careers in which (so far as enlightened human judgment is able to 
forecast) they can be most happy and contented and at the same time 
most socially effective and serviceable. 

“3. To remove, or at least to minimize, the personal and social 
dangers which inhere in the instincts of adolescence, and to convert 
raw potentialities into habits that make for good citizenship, workman- 
ship, sportsmanship. 

“4, To shorten the period of training for some few individuals 
who have before them a long course of systematic schooling, by permit- 
ting them to begin their differentiated education at an earlier age than 
has been customary in the past. 

“5. To provide a truly realistic education for all youths between 
the ages of twelve and sixteen, and, while adapting this training to 
individual needs and interests, so to administer it that each shall come 
to possess at least an appreciative knowledge of all the major activities 
of humanity and shall develop a tolerance and a sympathy for individ- 
uals outside his own social group. 

“6. To interweave pre-vocational instruction and liberal culture so 
artfully that each shall have the effect of clarifying, deepening, and 
making truly significant and effective the elements of learning contrib- 
uted by the other.” 


Extra-Curricular Activities in the Junior High 
School 


ALZzA A. BREWER, Principal of Junior High School, Connersville 


THE Connersville Junior High School was first organized six years 
ago and was recognized as a commissioned junior high school by the 
State Department of Public Instruction one year later. It was thought 
at that time that a host of activities, other than the set curricular 
program, should be provided. It was not a question of whether we 
favored them or not. It was seen that they were gaining rapidly in 
popularity and significance as high school values because they were 
the products of spontaneous expressions of basic interests. 

All of the activities, whether they be expressed in clubs, assem- 
blies, self-government, athletics, or publications, are functioning to sat- 
isfy these fundamental interests. It is perhaps true that our school, 
in its desire to train in knowledge, had failed to take into account 
these interests, and a natural field of education developed outside the 
classroom to satisfy them. 

They have developed in close contact with the school, and we are 
now grasping their significance and are endeavoring to mold them into 
organized, directed, and supervised values. 

The idea of extra-curricular activities is not entirely new. For 
years and years the high schools have had some such activities. The 
usual Friday afternoon exercise, the old-time spelling match, and many 
forms of school athletics illustrate types of these activities. Under the 
influences of changing conditions, especially focused at the high school 
thru reorganization methods and standards, the report of the Committee 
on Reorganization of Secondary Education, and the general interest in 
higher education, these extra-curricular activities find recognition. They 
are thought of as wholesome activities not provided for in the cur- 
riculum. 

Why, then, are they recognized? What are some of the outstanding 
objectives and values in extra-curricular activities? Surely they should 
conform in aiding the advancement of the cardinal principles of second- 
ary education. These principles, stated briefly, are: ethical character, 
citizenship, health, worthy home membership, worthy use of leisure time, 
vocation, and command of fundamental processes. 

The best way to teach citizenship is not only by formal civics but 
thru methods of participation. The value in the art of living together 
can best be demonstrated thru activities involving living together, such 
as the team, the club, or the home room. And so we find the extra- 
curricular ways are positive and effective ways. 

There is no finer expression of citizenship than team-work. The 
ability to work together, play together, keep together, with common in- 
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terests, is worthy of attainment. The club, the team, the council, the 
staff, and so on, all call for and demand togetherness. 

The individual finds unusual growth thru these avenues. There is 
a demand for leadership. There are endless appeals for individual ex- 
pression. The activities do not merely teach, but they call for creative 
effort. The moral leader of today finds his best tools, not in “preaching 
at” the age, but in teaching the age thru moral activity. Those ac- 
tivities which teach without a realization of having done so are often 
the most effective. 

While statistics show increasing numbers in the high schools, there 
are thousands dropping out who should continue in school. A careful 
study of the causes leading to this high rate of mortality gives “lack 
of interest” in school as an outstanding fact. Extra-curricular activ- 
ities help to make the school an attractive place. Where the school is 
a happy place, school mortality rates are generally lowest. 

There are many other values that may be discussed, such as the 
opportunities to lead individuals into possible avenues of life work, per- 
sonal responsibility, fair play, unselfish service, and self-directed ef- 
forts, and to substitute for commercialized evils. These and many 
others could find a place as values. 

Our experience in the Connersville Junior High School has proved 
that it is, perhaps, fair to issue certain warnings regarding the appli- 
cation of extra-curricular activities. 

First of all there should be control. All extra-curricular activities 
should have faculty supervision and guidance. This does not necessi- 
tate domination. Too much student self-government is not wholesome. 
A complete codperation is needed. Teacher interest and student confi- 
dence can make the school a happy place in which to grow. 

The activities may be detrimental unless properly administered. 
Good judgment is needed in choosing leaders. Where cliques and snob- 
bish elements gain control, the best interests are often lost. Go slowly. 
Start with some home room organization. Permit clubs and other ac- 
tivities to develop only in response to a felt pupil need. 

There must be a faculty leadership believing wholeheartedly in 
the values of extra-curricular activities. Without it the activities are 
bound to fail or move along haphazardly. The full appreciation of the 
program cannot be gained overnight. To force a teacher to sponsor a 
club is dangerous club practice. The teacher should first show an in- 
clination to lead a club before he or she is appointed. 

At present the following types of activities are being sponsored in 
our school: Student Council, Safety Council, Art Club, Red Tri- 
angle Club, Industrial Arts Club, Science Club, Junior Red Cross, ath- 
letics, orchestra, band, Gaynor Club, Glee Club, assemblies, Junior High 
School Revue, and home room groups. 

Each student is urged to affiliate with one club. Each club is 
allowed to pass its own eligibility rules. Credit is allowed only for the 
following clubs: Art Club, orchestra, band, Gaynor Club, and Glee 
Club. 


I shall not endeavor to explain the purposes and aims of all the 
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above activities in our school, but shall discuss only those that may 
not seem to be connected or related to the core curriculum. 

The purpose of the Student Council is to direct extra-curricular 
activities of the student body and to foster and promote codperation 
between the faculty and the student body. It consists of the principal 
and the faculty sponsor and two student representatives for every 
twenty-five students or fractional part thereof. 

Candidates for the Student Council are placed in nomination and 
elected by a majority vote of the various home room groups. The 
meetings are held weekly with the sponsor in charge. Chairmen of all 
committees are Student Council members. Other members are chosen 
from the student body. 

Two boys are appointed for each day in the week to keep order in 
the upper hall. These boys report for duty at 8 o’clock in the morning 
and at 12:50 in the afternoon. All students realize the official duties of 
these patrolmen and obey orders. 

The publicity committee each week receives from the secretaries 
of the various clubs a report of their meetings. These reports are used 
by the sponsor for city and school newspapers. The publicity committee 
posts all city and school newspaper articles on a bulletin board con- 
taining junior high school news. 

The athletic committee works in codperation with the athletic 
coach in advertising games, taking charge of ticket sales, and in doing 
any other work suggested by the coach. 

The health committee allies itself with the activities of the city 
school nurse. This committee assists in making records and health 
posters. At present a large health club is organized, each member to 
have an individual health record. 

All lost and found articles are under the care of the lost and found 
committee. Each day a student of the lost and found committee is in 
charge to answer inquiries, and to identify articles found and report 
articles lost. The lost-and-found report is posted daily upon the bulle- 
tin board. 

At each council meeting each chairman gives a report upon the work 
of his committee during the week. After the reports of the committee 
chairman, each member, who is also a representative of some home 
room group, tells of the activities of his home room group. In order to 
give this report, the student member wili take an added interest in 
planning interesting home room programs. Ideas-from other home 
room groups are made use of in this way. 

The athletic program of the junior high school starts three weeks 
after the beginning of school. Basketball is the first athletic activity 
conducted. When the first call is made for candidates, usually from 
seventy to one hundred boys answer. The boys are placed on teams of 
equal strength under selected captains. Each team is given a name; 
then after a week of calisthenics, a round robin schedule of games is 
played. After three weeks of participation in these intramural games, 
the director selects twenty-five of the most promising prospects for a 
varsity squad. This varsity squad plays a schedule of ten inter-scholas- 
tic games with schools within the radius of thirty-five miles. The candi- 
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dates who were dropped when the varsity was selected are eligible for 
participation in the inter-home room league conducted the second semes- 
ter. Nine weeks, beginning with the second semester, are devoted to the 
playing of the inter-home room games. This intramural phase of the pro- 
gram takes care of the more or less non-gifted mass of boys who num- 
ber about one hundred. Each of the eight home rooms, directed by its 
teacher, selects a team, name, and captain to represent it. A schedule 
of games is drawn in which each team competes with each of the other 
teams. The team which has the highest percentage of games won wins 
the honor of having its name inscribed on the traditional silver cup, 
symbolic of the school championship. This home room league is fol- 
lowed immediately by an elimination tournament. The team remaining 
after the other seven have been eliminated is declared tournament 
champion of the school. 

In the spring four weeks are devoted to inter-scholastic baseball 
for boys, and intramural tennis for girls and boys. A schedule of four 
varsity baseball games is played with a thirty-boy participation. In 
the intramural tennis, after three weeks of singles and doubles par- 
ticipation, a week of tournaments is conducted. The winner in each of 
the boys’ singles, boys’ doubles, girls’ singles, and girls’ doubles, wins 
the honor of having his or her name inscribed on each of the silver loving 
cups. 

Thruout the entire athletic program a high standard of scholarship 
has been maintained, and a goal has been set which all boys and girls 
have tried to attain. It might be added that this year an intensive 
study is being made of all boys who participate in basketball. 

The Red Triangle Club, branch of the Y.M.C.A., is composed of 
thirty-five or forty boys of the junior high school. Hikes are planned, 
a basketball team is organized, and one evening of each week is spent 
in the local Y.M.C.A. rooms. The club earns and donates a sum of 
money to the junior high school fund each year. 

The assembly has been a part of the school activity for a long 
time. The past few years have witnessed a changing idea and use of 
the assembly. The old plan consisted of bringing the pupils together 
for a short religious exercise and giving the principal the desired op- 
portunity for words of advice or criticism. The program, the same for 
every day, ran something like this: march, seating, prayer, song, 
Scripture reading, interpretation, announcements, talk by the principal— 
then away to the day’s work. There were many values to these exer- 
cises: they served their purpose, and many times did it well. Under 
the inspiration of the principal and his talks many pupils found desire 
to carry on. But, on the other hand, the monotony of the exercise drove 
many pupils to dislike the period. They regarded it as a time for 
moralizing and scolding. They soon lost interest in all the school was 
trying to do. It drove many away. 

Our programs consist mostly of pupil participation. Each home 
room is responsible for one assembly period a semester. In this way 
the responsibility of the program is placed on the pupil, under the 
supervision, however, of the principal and faculty. A few of the types 
of programs that are given are as follows: special day programs, Dam- 
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rosch musical programs, outside speakers, one act plays, pep meetings 
for athletics, concerts by musical clubs, and class programs. 

Each year in the month of April the junior high school gives a 
school Revue in the senior high school auditorium. Dramatics, music, 
and folk dancing are features in the varied entertainment in which more 
than one hundred students take part. The purpose of the Revue is to 
further coéperation among patrons, teachers, and pupils, and to acquaint 
the public with the talent and activities discovered and developed thru 
extra-curricular work. A small admission charge is made and the re- 
ceipts placed in the general junior high school fund. 

The Safety Council has at present a membership of thirty. The 
purpose of the council is to increase the pupil’s powers of observation, 
to give him an understanding of the principles of accident prevention in 
his daily life, and to afford him opportunities for participation in com- 
munity efforts to conserve life and property. The council has for two 
years been registered with the Hoosier State Auto Association and it 
has been given membership cards as a member of a safety club. The 
club members are allowed one party a semester. 

The Art Club in our school has a membership of twenty-eight pu- 
pils. The aim of this club is to promote and develop an interest in all 
things beautiful and to train in a practical way for art citizenship. 

We feel that art should function thruout the school, in orderly and 
attractive rooms, well-arranged bulletin boards, good pictures, etc. To 
this end posters have been made by the members of the club, reminding 
students to keep study hall desks free from paper, to keep ink spots 
from fountain pens off the floor, and to keep orderly desks in home 
rooms. Art club members, seeing a violation of these standards, report 
same to the principal. 

This club has arranged with the superintendent of the Riley Hos- 
pital, at Indianapolis, to make attractive gifts for the children of that 
institution at Christmas. 

A little later, a program will be given and the money earned will 
be used to purchase new pictures. Another project under way is the 
selection and mounting of various specimens of art work to be ex- 
changed with foreign countries, including France, Switzerland, and 
Holland. 

This is an active group of boys and girls, eager to do all they can 
to advance the cause of art. 

Our experience has proved that extra-curricular activities cannot 
hope to succeed and function properly unless a period is included in 
the regular daily program of the school, and the teachers consider this 
work a part of their regular assignment. This period in our program 
is thirty-five minutes in length, beginning at 10:25. 

In conclusion I wish to say that we should not for a minute sup- 
pose that extra-curricular activities are a panacea for all school ills. 
They are but apart of the whole scheme and should be an integral part. 
They are aiding, where possible, and making happy lives at every oppor- 
tunity and, tho liable to mistakes, they are aiding in remedying condi- 
tions. 
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List of Bulletins 
in the Field of Education, 
Indiana University 


The following is a list of the bulletins in the field of Education, 
published by Indiana University. 

All bulletins which are available at the present time can be secured 
thru the University Bookstore for fifty cents ($.50) per copy, with the 
exception of the Second Revision of the Bibliography of Educational 
Measurements, and the Bibliography on School Buildings, Grounds, and 
Equipment, which can be secured thru the Bureau of Coéperative Re- 
search, School of Education, for seventy-five cents ($.75) per copy. 


Proceedings of the High School Principals’ Conference (November 
23 and 24, 1923). Vol. I, No. 1, 1924. 85 p. (Supply exhausted.) 

Investigation of Nursing as a Professional Opportunity for Girls. 
Part I, Technical Study; Part II, Vocational Information Bulletin. By 
Florence E. Blazier. Vol. I, No. 2, 1924. 69 p. 

Proceedings of the Eleventh Conference on Educational Measure- 
ments. Vol. I, No. 3, 1925. 141 p. 

Proceedings of the High School Principals’ Conference (November 
14 and 15, 1924). Vol. I, No. 4, 1925. 49 p. (Supply exhausted.) 

First Revision of the Bibliography of Educational Measurements. 
Compiled by the Bureau of Coéperative Research. Vol. I, No. 5, 1925. 
147 p. (Supply exhausted.) 

Proceedings of the Twelfth Conference on Educational Measure- 
ments. Vol. I, No. 6, 1925. 76 p. 

The Effect of Population upon Ability to Support Education. By 
Harold F. Clark. Vol. II, No. 1, 1925. 28 p. (Supply exhausted.) 

Proceedings of the High School Principals’ Conference (November 
20 and 21, 1925). Vol. II, No. 2, 1925. 77 p. (Supply exhausted.) 

A Cross-Indexed Bibliography on School Budgets. . By Harold F. 
Clark. Vol. II, No. 3, 1926. 66 p. 

A Comparison of the Results Made on Certain Standardized Tests 
by Pupils in the Bloomington High School Who Were Taught in Classes 
of the Same Grade by University Student Teachers and by Regular 
High School Teachers. By Carl G. F. Franzén. Vol. II, No. 4, 1926. 
19 p. 

Proceedings of the Thirteenth Annual Conference on Educational 
Measurements. Vol. II, No. 5, 1926. 103 p. 

When to Issue School Bonds. By Harold Florian Clark and Paul 
Royalty. Vol. II, No. 6, 1926. 16 p. 

Students’ Attitude Toward Examinations. By Grover T. Somers. 
Vol. III, No. 1, 1926. 48 p. 
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Proceedings of the High School Principals’ Conference (November 
12 and 13, 1926). Vol. III, No. 2, 1926. 27 p. 

Index Numbers in School Administration. By Harold F. Clark. 
Vol. III, No. 3, 1927. 35 p. 

Topical Analysis of 234 School Surveys. Compiled by the Bureau 
of Codperative Research. Vol. III, No. 4, 1927. 111 p. 

Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Conference on Elementary Su- 
pervision. Vol. III, No. 5, 1927. 64 p. 

Proceedings of the Fourteenth Annual Conference on Educational 
Measurements. Vol. III, No. 6, 1927. 66 p. 

Some Phases of the Junior College Movement. By I. Owen Foster, 
Harold F. Clark, Willard W. Patty, and Leo M. Chamberlain. Vol. IV, 
No. 1, 1927. 125 p. (Supply exhausted.) 

Second Revision of the Bibliography of Educational Measurements. 
By Henry Lester Smith and Wendell William Wright. Vol. IV, No. 2, 
1927. 251 p. . 

Bibliography on School Buildings, Grounds, and Equipment. By 
Henry Lester Smith and Leo Martin Chamberlain. Vol. IV, No. 3, 1928. 
326 p. 

Proceedings of the High School Principals’ Conference (November 
18 and 19, 1927). Vol. IV, No. 4, 1927. 54 p. 

The Economic Effects of Education. By Harold F. Clark. Vol. IV, 
No. 5, 1928. 39 p. 

Proceedings of the Fifteenth Annual Conference on Educational 
Measurements. Vol. IV, No. 6, 1928. 173 p. 

Proceedings of the Fifth Annual Conference on Elementary 
Supervision. Vol. V, No. 1, 1928. 54 p. 

Proceedings of the High School Principals’ Conference (November 
16 and 17, 1928). Vol. V, No. 2, 1928. 338 p. 

The Development and Use of a Composite Achievement Test. By 
Wendell William Wright. Vol. V, No. 3, 1929. 90 p. 

An Analysis of the Attitudes of American Educators and Others 
Toward a Program of Education for World Friendship and Under- 
standing. By Henry Lester Smith and Leo Martin Chamberlain. Vol. 
V, No. 4, 1929. 109 p. 

Tentative Program for Teaching World Friendship and Under- 
standing in Teacher Training Institutions and in Public Schools for 
Children Who Range from Six to Fourteen Years of Age. By Henry 
Lester Smith and Sherman Gideon Crayton. Vol. V, No. 5, 1929. 54 p. 

Proceedings of the Sixteenth Annual Conference on Educational 
Measurements. Vol. V, No. 6, 1929. 96 p. 

Proceedings of the Sixth Annual Conference on Elementary Super- 
vision. Vol. VI, No. 1, 1929. 73 p. 

An Analysis of the Duties of County School Superintendents and 
Superintendents of Schools in Certain Cities in Indiana. By Henry 
Lester Smith and Leo Martin Chamberlain. Vol. VI, No. 2, 1929. 94 p. 
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